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Away I nor let me loiter in my song, 

For we have many a momitain path to tread, 

And many a varied shore to sail along." 

ChUde Harolds Pilgrimage 
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PREFACE. 



To make a long Preface to a little book would, 
indeed, be ridiculous. I shall, therefore, merely offer 
the hackneyed, though not less true, assertion, that 
these '' Eecollections^' were not intended for publica- 
tion, but have been put together from letters written 
at the time, and from memory, at the kind wish of 
some friends ; and if they contain anything new, from 
having visited such places as Bandol and Sardinia, 
and been within the influence of Graham's Island, 
it is altogether owing to " travelling accident/' 

For having ventured on the subject of the last 
chapter, I would hope my title-page may plead my 
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excuse, the " lUfleman's Wife*' wishing to preserve, 
thoagh very imperfectly, a few of those details of 
personal adventure, during one part of an arduous 
campaign, which have interested many in the recital. 

In conclusion, I would add, that, to the best of my 
beUef, these trifling sketches have at least the recom- 
mendation of truth ; and where I have borrowed the 
words of others, it is from finding them so much 
better than my own^ that I think those who take the 
trouble of reading will agree with me that, in this 
case, ''the end justifies the means/' 

F. M. FITZ MAURICE. 



CHSLTEiTHAir, Feb. 18, 1831. 



RECOLLECTIONS 



AT 



HOME AND ABROAD. 



CHAPTER I. 
A CHAPTER ON IRELAND. 

** Eriu, the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in the skies ! 

Shining through sorrow's stream. 

Saddening through pleasure's beam. 
Thy suns with doubtfiil gleam 

Weep while they rise." — Ibish Melodies. 

It was on a clear cold evenings in the month of 
February, 1827, that we embarked in the Dolphin 
mail-packet from Liverpool, to join the dep6t of the 
2nd Battalion Bifle Brigade, then quartered at Clare 
Castle. The sail down the Mersey was sufficiently 
lively and amusing. Besides the tall shipping from 
every part of the world which lined its banks, steamer 
after steamer came boiling past us, speeding on to the 
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busy city we had left^ and which was fast disappearing 
to our view ; and, as we stood on the deck in the 
bright moonlight, and quoted (not for the first time) 

" Ab Blow our sihip her foamy track 
Against the wave was deaving/' &c., 

I began to congratulate myself on being an excellent 
sailor. But, alas for the fallacy of all human hopes ! 
the first indescribable sensation of sea-sickness sent 
me down into the cabin, not to poetize, but to re- 
main in " durance vile " till the following morning, 
when we dropped anchor in the harbour of Kingstown. 
Short as is the actual distance between the two 
shores, a stranger to Ireland must be struck by the 
difference between the light-hearted " ragged rascals " 
who act as porters on his landing, and their well-fed 
surly brethren on the other side the Channel ; it is as 
much as between John Bull and the volatile French- 
man, whom {par parentkese) the Irish much more 
nearly resemble. They drew our heavy carriage and 
carried six great trunks about three-quarters of a 
mile up to the inn for 4iS, 6d., and gave us all their 
wit and their welcomes into the bargain. One merry- 
looking Hercules shouldered a trunk much too large 
to go on any carriage, and was complimented by his 
fellows on having "a gay load that. Bill ! '' There 
was no grumbling for more wb^u we paid them their 
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moderate fare^ and away they all raced back to the 
beach to be ready for the next comers. After a plen- 
tiful breakfast of buttered eggs^ we procured a pair of 
rope-tackled horses (again reminding one of France) 
and drove through a pretty country, fnU of gentle- 

s. 

men^s houses, and green even at this season with the 
bright foliage of the arbutus, ilex, and holly, to 
Laughlinstown, the residence of the late Judge Day. 
He was at this time upwards of eighty, but, with a 
frame as erect, a mind as vigorous, and a heart as 
warm as many a younger man, presented a fine speci- 
men of the Irish country gentieman and man of the 
world. Under his hospitable roof we spent a very 
agreeable week, and made a little expedition into the 
neighbouring county of Wicklow. 
Time did not allow of our seeing 

" The vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ;" 

but we drove through the Dargle, a beautiful glen, 
belonging to the Powerscourt family, and though it 
was a bitter cold day, with the sleet blowing in our 
faces, I have seldom admired anything more than 
that wild sc^iery. At the bottom of a deep glen 
rushed a mountain streiun, sometimes roaring and 
tumbling over broken fragments of rock, and then 
gliding quietly on over a bed of moss. The ravine 
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on each side is covered with trees^ masses of ivy^ and 
wild plants, broken only by large grey rocks, some of 
wliioh completely overhung the stream. From the 
road, which was made for the accommodation of 
George IV. on his visit to Ireland, walks leading to 
seats and moss-houses, commanding the most beau- 
tiful peeps through the trees, are cut in every direc- 
tion, and so admirably has art improved on the 
natural beauty of the place by varying the prospects, 
that it gives the idea of being of much greater extent 
than it really is. 

Our next object was Powerscourt, from the drawing- 
room window of which the king is said to have told 
its noble owner he wished he could change situations 
with him; — and royalty itself could not command 
a finer view than those windows possess, and which is 
terminated by the high peak of the Sugar-loaf Moun- 
tain, the intermediate hills seeming to slope gradually 
down into the ground. We walked on the fine terrace 
in fit)nt of the castle, and through a pretty little 
church-yard that opens from it; and then, resuming 
our carriage, drove through the finely wooded park 
to one of the gates, directly opposite to which is 
Tennihinch, the gift of his grateful countrymen to 
Henry Grattan. The sun at that moment breaking 
out through the clouds, we stopped on a little bridge. 
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from which you have a view of the hoose^ to admire 
the peaceful retreat embosomed in trees^ where the 
statesman used to retire from the stormy debates of 
political life, to enjoy, in the bosom of his family, 
domestic happiness, and the indulgence of the best 
feelings of the human heart. 

Leaving the Sugar-loaf Mountain to the right, the 
next spot of peculiar beauty (where all was beautiful) 
that we came to was the glen of the Downs, through 
which the road runs to the village of Dalgenny, dis- 
tinguished for its cleanliness and comfort. It is the 
property of Mr. David Latouche, and is a proof (if 
proof were wanting) of the good to be done by a 
resident possessor. Mrs. Latouche (whose exquisite 
little cottage, at the foot of one of the hills, we 
passed on our way through the thickly-wooded glen) 
has established a school in the village, and the houses 
are of a very superior class to those too generally 
seen in Lreland. 

We drove through the grounds of Belle Vue, Mr. 
Latouche's place, which is close to Dalgenny ; went 
into the gardens, where the evergreens are considered 
the finest in the country, and the weU-planned hot- 
houses extend about a quarter of a mile from the 
house,^ and returning by Kilruddery (Lord Meath's) 
reached Laughlinstown to dinner. 
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X^^v^l'h*'^ morning we walked to the hill of Killiiiqr, 
\\ \\\v\\ ^^MMUniuids a most beaatifal and extensive view 
i;^ \\\[i PMUUties of Dublin and Wicklow ou the one 
^\\\\ii llliil on the other of the Irish Sea. Ai the foot 
M^ {\\\i lull ore the ruins of a curious old Danish town, 
mi4 ^^ ^ 'i^^l^ distance is Dublin and its bay ; beyond 
^|4pU the eye is carried on to the hill and harbour of 
^Ml^thj Ireland's Eye, and Dunleary Point, and it is 
p^^wned by a building erected by a Mr. Malpas, in a 
yfi^r of great scarcity, to give employment to the 
u^^f people, — though in itself not of much more use 
bf^li^bly than the roads they have lately been em- 
ulM^tKl on for the same purpose. 

1 n the small but beautiful valley of Glen Druid, 
^\\\ti\i we next visited, is the largest druidical altar 
fs^iifiing in Ireland. An immense stone, about eight 
M in length, by six or seven in width, and twenty- 
four feet thick, is placed upon four upright ones, two 
fif which are higher than the others, so that the taUe 
in in a slanting position. A rudely-cut groove runs 
iUiVfii the stone ; it is supposed to carry off the blood 
Mf the victim, and I remembered seeing one exactly 
nlmilar in an altar brought from Old Mexico. The 
Druids generaUy chose the most retired places tot 
their horrid rites. We now stood in the bwest part 
of the deep little ravine ; and when I thought how the 
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stillness of tbat sequestered valley^ nau> ooij broken 
by the murmur of the stream oy^ its pebbly bed^ 
had been polluted by human sacrifices^ I thanked Gt>d 
that we live in a time when men know tjiat the pure 
offering of a troubled . spirit and a contrite heart is 
alone acceptable in his sight, and when the land is 
no longer '^ defiled witii blood/^ Under this remark- 
able stone is a cavity in which, tiU very lately, ^ 
family had jexisted for many generations. The valley 
belongs to Mr. Barrington, and terminates in as wild 
a spot as can well be seen. The stream here falls 
over some steep rocks, and foams into a little abyss 
below. Bagged firs and tall pines crown the top of 
the rocks, and an abundance of wild plants grow 
down the sides. The path we walked on seemed to 
hang on the. edge of the hill, and on the other side 
the torrent was a peasant's cabin, perched on the only 
spot tmoccupied by rock or water in a. situation much 
more picturesque than comfortable, I should think. 

The foUowing ^<mday was fixed for our leaving 
Laaghlinstown, and it was with great regret we 
parted from our kind and venerable host, whom we 
were never to see again in this world, though his 
green old age was prolonged beyond the ordinary 
term of human life, a blessing to all around him. 
We slept the first night in Dublin, and early next 
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mormiig iccommenced our jooniej through a flat nn- 
interaatiiig coontiy. We crossed the magnificent 
Coiia^ of Kildare — (the town has been in a roinons 
state erer since the fire of 1600, which nearly de- 
stroyed it ;) then passed through Naas, which, firom 
being a fortified place, and the seat of Parliament, is 
now a dirty little town. The residence of the kings 
of Leinster was once hoe, and many castles were in 
the neighbourhood; outside the town are still the 
remains of a large palace, belonging to the Earl of 
Strafford, when he was governor in Ireland. We 
slept that night at Maryborough, — though at the prin- 
cipal inn our rooms wanted much to make them com- 
"^fortable; but our hostess seemed to think that her 
repeated assurance that ''Lord and Lady Bunraven 
and my Lord Bishop of Limerick'' had occupied 
them the night before, omght to satisfy us. 

During our drive the following day we saw several 
of those remarkable towers about the construction and 
use of which O'Brien, Fetrie, and other antiquarians, 
have been so divided in their opinions. It is needless 
for me to describe what is so well known, and which 
I should be inclined to think were of Milesian origin. 
Strong traces of their Eastern descent are to be found 
to this day among the lower orders, who are always 
the last to retain national peculiarities. Take, for m- 
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stance^ the salutations of the inhabitants of some of 
the wildest mountain districts. "The top of the 
morning to your honour ;" " Cead mille fslthe roath /' 
" A hundred thousand welcomes to you ;'' " May the 
world flow upon you, acushla/^ &c. I remember a 
butcher's wife telling me once that " Sure himself (by 
which an Irish woman always means her husband or 
favourite brothei?) " had not slept a wink for thinking 
of that leg of mutton your honour ought to have had ;" 
and the same " himself^' bringing in a piece of beef, 
and " wishing it were diamonds for my sake.'' What 
could be more oriental ? With the exception of the 
scenery about Castle Connell, where we first came 
upon the Shannon, and where are the ruins of a beau- 
tiful castle, built on a mass of solid rocks, and now 
partiaUy covered with the giant ivy, which grows so 
luxuriantly in Ireland, the country through which 
we travelled presented nothing of much interest till 
we reached Limerick. This city, considered the third 
in importance in the kingdom, was strongly fortified 
in ancient times. In 1692 it surrendered to the forces 
of William, and in the reign of George III. was 
entirely dismantled. Linen, woollen, and paper ma- 
nufactories are carried on here. . The population is 
dense, and, as we drove through the long, dark, and 
narrow streets of the old town, swarming with my- 

b3 
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mA» (A ereatures^ whose misery was increased by Uie 
(^Id of winter and the typhus fever, then raging 
w»oog»t them, I thought I had seldom seen a more 
wretched place; and I was glad when we crossed 
Tomond-bridge, and were fairly on our road to Clare 
Cfl«tle. 

On the left bank of the Shannon, and in a most 
commanding position, stand the lofty ruins of Gorrig 
CGunnd, once the property of the princely O'Briens. 
Bunratty Castle must also have been a fine place;, as 
well as many others we passed through ; and it is sad 
to look upon all these land-marks of Ireland's former 
wealth and prosperity, and contrast with them her 
present state of poverty and degradation. Even since 
these notes were written she has been passing through 
the seven-fold heated furnace of affliction — ^femine 
and fever have done their worst, and the evil passions 
of an excitable race have been worked upon by an 
artful priesthood to their own undoing. Truly, as 
her bard has written, 

" We have fallen i^on gloomy days." 

May his visions of hope be as fully realized, and 

" Erin's gay jnbilee shine out yet." 

As we approached the county Clare trees became 
more scarce, and when we crossed the ridge of hills 
from which we had the first view of our future resi- 
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denoe there was not one to be seen. 13ie barracks 
are built within the wails of an old castle^ on an is- 
land fonned by the river Fei^os^ and externally were 
promising enoi^. I had been warned that I should 
see .nothing but bare walls, but still had a lurking 
hope that I should find a few^ though probably Tery 
conunon, artides of fdmiture ; but when 1 8%w that only 
one small square table and two wooden chairs were to 
be all our allowance, I began to think it rather a bad 
look-out. And here I would advise any tyro in bar- 
rack life to provide himself at once with the necessary 
furniture for o^e bed-room and sitting«room at least : 
we felt the inconvenience and expense of not having 
done so, for. the assizes being about to be held at 
Ennisy at which the '^ great agitator'^ himself was to 
be present, it was only with much difficulty, and by 

very secondary articles. The weather was bitterly 
cold, and often enou^ did I wish Count Bomford 
had been quartered in Glare Castle ; the chimneys are 
so constructed that the smoke only rises to return 
with compound interest, leaving you no alternative 
but to shiver without a fire, or to be bUnded in clouds 
of turf smoke. 

We occupied the third story of one of the houses : 
"the view,'' they said, "was better'' than in the 
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\m«« M^^^ • '*"^ '^ ^^ ^^y * ^^^ ^^ ^^^ extended 
liviiHti«*w** fortiiiul by hills which seemed a barrier 
tvlwxvn un nnd the habitable world. To the back 
^^ (ho ^My tt»wn of Euuis^ with the ruins of Quin 
VMh^V } ^t* ^'^*^ rights and all around^ fields divided by 
«hmi» ImhIk<^i It^rgtir ^ey stones standing in the place 
xk( l^iiH'i*. n"d n^iniiuh'ng one of that valley in the Arabian 
(Vtnttli*' Kiili^rlainnionts^ where the inhabitants were 
^miiml iiiio btddkH of black or grey marble. 

|li«i(l(iN i\w wwiuw of military duty^ and the neces- 
^iv iiMoihIiuiimi undor arms during the assizes^ the 
til9)ci'i*i iuiiiiiihI tluMiiMclves with their guns during the 
Hmii' ^t' ^<^*'<^ ''* ('larc. Snipe^ woodcock^ and wild 
iliH'k** i^rn ptrnt'irul along the banks of the Fergus 
itMil "M Mh' bogn. Tlio only variety the ladies had^ 
^ |l)( Dih oxro|i(.ion of a ball at Kunis (where the stair- 
|.ii«i. wiin ciiriMHtuI with mtoduM), consisted in a 
(Mi'iMMf'lioly RJTolt ilirough tlic long straggling vil- 
Itif'ii \\u wiiirli 11 <lrn)Mirato fight once took place be- 
|,vH>fi nonir iif Mm Irinh cliirrtmns) to the church at 
i,M(> ^Mf), frf IliM hiiiiorii^k road on the other. But 
fiili/f(iii H4 I lliMiifrlii. Iho placo, I must do< justice not 
(<fil^ ^< Hm^ i^iwitiinr liuiiiour, but to the kindly obliging 
,)i-|f'i-Trlr/iriM of llio |inor jiilml)i(.ants; of the rich T 
..,.«' /i^MiMi|{ ' wh wrrpi llioiigh not 

Mif> wortft r»iiifi>HiiiK. I7 tint world forgot/' 
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and I seldom felt more satisfiEtctioii than when '^ the 
route " arrived for Cashel. 

It was on a clear frosty morning in March that I 
first saw a regimental move. The men assembled in 
marching order in the barrack-square ; the baggage, 
which always comprises women and children, moved 
off first. The common Irish car, a sort of platform 
without any sides, and knocked together in the rudest 
manner imaginable, is very different to any vehicle we 
have in England; a raw-boned ragged horse is tackled 
to this with ropes, and the costume of the man or boy 
who runs by the side completes the picture. On these 
cars are packed, one above another, all the chests, boxes, 
and casks belonging to the regiment ; and in every 
interstice is perched a woman with two or three 
children, and sometimes an invalid soldier who is un- 
able to walk. These poor creatures sometimes fall 
off in the course of a long da/s march, from cold or 
weariness ; but if a child drops, the carman, as a 
matter of course, picks him up aad hands him to his 
mother at the top of a pile of boxes, observing, " Sure, 
and isn't he a hard little chap that, ma'am ?" Then 
follow the non-commissioned officers' wives and chil- 
dren, a degree better accommodated, as their cars do 
not carry baggage ; and then the soldiers in com- 
panies, with their officers either walking or riding by 
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them^ and preceded by tbe band. I watched them 
slowly passing under the old archway of the castle, 
and winding up the hiU, through which they defiled. In 
an hour after we were ourselves in motion, and from that 
time to this I have never wished to revisit Clare Castle. 

We passed the regiment, as they were halting on 
the road, about half-way to Limerick, and very pic- 
turesque the green jackets looked : some were sitting, 
others leaning on their arms, all ready to start at the 
sound of the bugle. While they occupied one side 
of a rising ground, the 99th, who were to relieve us 
at Clare, came up the other, with a similar train of 
baggage, &c. It is, perhaps, un&ir to compare men 
who were near the end of a long march to those who 
were but beginning, but I could not help contrasting 
the clean, soldier-like appearance and regular move- 
ment of the Bifie men, with the soiled uniforms and 
tarnished ornaments of the stra^ling parties of Her 
Majestyfs 99th. 

After leaving Limerick, we passed over a bleak un- 
interesting country to Tipperary, rather a pretty town, 
and one of those that asserts its claim to be the birth- 
place of Swift. A pair of fresh hqrses took us 
about ten (Irish) miles more to Cashel, in the 
" golden valley,^^ so called from its peculiar fertility. 
About an hour before reaching it we passed through 
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Thomastown, a beaatifnl village belonging to Lord 
Llandaff : the cottages, all thatched and whitewashed, 
with green doors and vmidow-shutters, and standing 
in small gardens, are very supmor to what are gene- 
rally seen by the traveller in Ireland. The castle, a 
fine pile of Gothic building, stands about half a Bule 
from the road, and is approached through an avenue 
of noble trees. Our first arrival in Cashel was not 
the most promising. The people at the inn, who were 
expecting to fill their house for the approaching EjI- 
kenny assizes, did not like to have their rooms occu- 
pied by cheers billeted upon them, and I confess the 
tone in winch this claim was asserted by some was 
not conciliatory. After a good deal of demanding 
and threatening on the p&rt of the gentlemen and vo- 
ciferation on that of the landlady (a tall, lean woman), 
we at lasft obtained rooms ^ the single officers took 
the rest, and we had hialle a manff&r in conunpn. A 
bit of very hard salt beef and a pudding was all the 
dinner that could be procured for those who were in 
good humour enough to eat it, while the others 
amused themselves by attacking the unfortunate 
waiter every time he came into the room. After a 
couple of days spent in this manner, our companions 
moved into the barracks, which were ready for their 
reception. As we had to look out for furniture, we 
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iiMitnrJ sosie diys icmea ai liit izuiy aad I mm^ in 
n^D»wto ibis peopikv sat xhxi, -whon left to diemsdves, 
tiieT Si eTcrrtliing is tbedr poincr to mke us oom- 
foitaiUei» and ipoikigizocl for liheir f axraer iaciiilitTy for 
vkkhtihti^certadiilTiren'&llowAiio^ Tliey 

expK«$ied ihe CKdOesa iWYt when «% left iliem, and I 
fiMOii) KcK^ as in eresnr ckher place in Iichnd, tfaat^ if 
U^^M^r^l with lihe oaonesr coie human being ought to 
$how to another, no mauer irliat ddfilacDoe id lank or 
jiali^>n« thex will do annlmur in die inorid for Ton. 
^"^ itil^ inx^ lagh Loih, as cndb iree ibal hxb, as 
uMb<^^^> )^f gooljmgh laih wouneai,'^ sad a poor old 
«>\)iwu) one d,\v to mT husband, for dome triding s^- 
VhV ho n>.udcr?tJ her : which mesois, " May the day be 
A |uok\ iu\o to you, maT tout adTentnres al sea be 
iu\>ik|H\n>u»« and maj mj Messing alwap be with 
\^su." Shivt-siirhted is the pcJioT whkh would drive 
u^mI<^«) <^f leading; such a j^eople ! 

W^ l>arr«oks at (.^heJ are SNMue of the oldest in 
lh'l<Mid» (Musisting of a low range of buildings on 
\\\\\m Hido, toriuiuatc\) bv the commanding o£Bcer's 
houm> \\\ tho ivutn\ Kut ^> much moie does our 
«h^^t\u1 do|uM\d on /v\v^>/r than pla-Cit^ that, limited 
Hiid tuoou\(M\UM\t tut our accommodation was, I shall 
$\\\i\)H \\\\\V \ufh pliNftsurtMo our Stay inOashel; we 
\\\\\\ (hoio \\\{\\ \\\\\kA\ rt>a] kiuduoss, the more valuable 
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because it was freely rendered, withoat the power of 
being returned, except in the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of memory, that time cannot eSace. 

** We never need leave our own green isle 
For sensitive hearts and sunbright eyes," 

sang the Anacreon of Ireland ; and I never remember 
to have seen more beauty (with one exception, in 
Italy) than in the neighbourhood of Cashel; and in 
the very agreeable house of Mr. Mayne, in whose 
large and happy femily drcle we spent many pleasant 
days, the charm of music gave additional attraction. 
The town is not paved, and the houses are very irre- 
gular; but the streets are a good width, and, except 
on a market-day, when they are filled with droves of 
pigs {con rispetto) and paddies, who are said to trail 
their long coats after them, and challenge the first 
person who treads on them, are not disagreeable to 
walk in. * In the modem cathedral the service is per- 
formed. The old one, which forms part of the cele- 
brated rock of Cashel, is said to have been the first 
stone church built in Ireland, some say by St. Patrick ; 
be this as it may, it is unquestionably of great anti- 
quity. The chapel and hall of audience of Cormac 
M'Culenan bears date 901. Here, again, is a lofty 
round tower, built of hewn stone, of exquisite work- 
manship, fifty-four feet in circumference. The coro- 
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nation stone of Scone^ now in Westminster Abbey^ is 
said to have been bron^ from the abbey of Gashel. 
The view from the rock is veiy extensive and bean- 
tiful. On the banks of the stream which runs below^ 
in a rich alluvial meadow^ are the lovely rains of 
Athassil Abbey. Those of Hore Abbey^ the ancient 
palace belonging to the archbishops^ lie in another 
direction ; and nnmeroos are the relics of those strong 
castles of the olden time when^ as a country-man onoe 
told me, '^ The inim^ were hard bye convanientJ^ 

The archbishop's present palace is a square un- 
pretending brick bmlding ; the gardens are extensive, 
and laid out with much taste ; and as we were allowed 
the privilege of walking in them whenever we chose, 
I used often to ramble through a path shaded by 
lilacs and laburnums, that led by a gradual ascent to 
the ruins above. Aft^ a few weeks' residence at 
Cashel, my husband was ordered on detachment to 
Fethard, where we took up our abode in an immense 
mansion, that had formerly belonged to one of the 
principal families in the country, and was now con- 
verted into cavalry barracks. Another detachment 
was sent on to Mullinahone, and another to Kille- 
naule, for the country was in an unsettled state, and 
the " Black Army,'' as they used to call the Bifles, 
were found to keep them in salutary check. 
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MuUinahone is a long straggling village^ onlj re- 
markable for a strong castle, belonging to the family 
of Despard, which stood a siege of some time during 
the rebellion, when all the neighbooring families took 
refuge in it. We went over it, and saw the loop- 
holed windows from which they nsed to fire down on 
their assailants, and where they maintained their 
ground till the enemy were brought to terms. The 
windows of our quarter at Eethard looked directly 
upon Slieve Naman, or the "Women's Mountain,'' 
at the foot of which the whole family of Shea were 
so barbarously murdered a few years before : it was 
altogether a locality of much evil report; but whether 
it was the prestige of the " Black Army," or that we 
followed the simple rule of " doing as we would be 
done by,'' I know not, but we passed six weeks per- 
fectly unmolested, going out at all hours, and fre- 
quently returning home late at night. We had the 
peculiar advantage here of being in the parish of the 
excellent and talented Henry Woodward, whose beau- 
tiful little church, built within the walls of an old 
monastery, used to be crowded every Sunday by the 
families from miles round. His eloquence in the 
pulpit riveted the attention of young and old^ of the 
serious and the most thoughtless, while in his domestic 
circle he was equally admirable. "Use hospitality 
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without grudging'^ was acted in the spirit as well as 
the letter by Mr. Woodward, and many pleasant 
hours we spent under his roof : with a fine voice and 
an accurate ear for music, he always presided at the 
fexnily concerts, and the evenings concluded with a 
chapter from the Bible, with an exposition upon it, 
followed by an extempore prayer, in which none of 
his hearers ^ere forgotten. Beloved and respected 
as this good man was, even by his Eoman Cathohc 
neighbours^ the plan of his house, which was about a 
mile from Fethard, was very indicative of the state of 
Ireland. It was so constructed, that in case of attack, 
by closing an iron door at the foot of a circular stair- 
case, the inmates could completely shut out the lower 
part of the house, and be secure in the rooms above. 

Among those who showed us kind attention during 
our stay at Fethard, I must mention the families of 
Baron Pennefather and Colonel Gough, father to the 
hero of the Punjaub, whose house was about half- 
way to Clonmel. We drove there one day, and I 
thought it one of the best towns I had seen in 
that part of the country, clean and well built. 
The 88th, or Connaught Bangers, were exercising in 
their barrack-square ; this regiment, , I believe, is 
essentially Irish, and I never saw a finer looking bodv 
of men. 
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Kiltinan Castle^ belonging to a family of the name 
of Cooke, was another of our drives. It stands 
proudly on a rock, and was one of the strongholds 
attacked by Cromwell. The breach made by his 
cannon is still seen in the wall, immediately below 
which is a great natural curiosity — a spring of warm 
water bubbling out of the solid rock. 

During the time we were at Fethard, a circular 
letter was sent to the different officers on detachment, 
requiring to know, '' if their barracks were attacked, 
what mode of defence they would adopt.'' The answer 
of one, for conciseness, was worthy of the "Iron 
Duke'' himself. "I would," he said,, "shut the 
barrack gates, and write over them 'no thorough- 
fare.' " 

And ndw, like the pierre qui roule, we were 
again in motion. Birr, or Parson's Town, was to be 
our next destination, and with much regret we took 
leave of our kind friends round Slieve Naman, and 
of our poor neighbours, who surrounded the carriage 
the morning of our departure with every demonstra- 
tion of sorrow. I told them we might return. " Och 
sure, mavourneen," exclaimed one woman, "good 
people never come back to Fethard." 

We arrived at Thurles, where we were to sleep, 
early in the afternoon, and walked down to see the 
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convent. This place has always been one of the 
strongholds of Popery^ and the late synod would 
appear likely to confirm it. The superior received us 
in the parlour, beyond which my husband and a friend 
who was with us were, of course, not permitted to go ; 
but two of the sisters took me over the house and 
garden, which are both very large and well kept. 
They tried to make me believe they were very happy ; 
perhaps they were, or perhaps those of the community 
who are likely to represent things most en cotdeur de 
rose are chosen to do the honours to strangers. We 
reached Birr the next day ; it is a well-built town, 
with fine barracks about a mile distant. The sur- 
rounding country was once an immense bog, and, 
though portions of it remain, the greater part has 
been drained and cultivated, and the roads are ex- 
cellent. Boss Castle stands in pretty grounds very 
near the town. The present noble owner early showed 
his taste for those mechanical arts which have since 
led to the perfection of his famous telescope. Having 
occasion one day to send for a brazier, I gave him a 
little hand-bell, which had been cracked so as to 
injure the sound without any mark being visible. 
He brought it back to me in a day or two, saying 
that he '^and his lordship could not discover the 
crack.'^ I could not think what the man meant, till 
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he told me ''Lord Oxmantown was very clever at 
such like things/' and that he always consulted him 
in any difficulty. 

Leap Castle, a fine place, belonging to the Darby 
family, is a few miles from Birr, but I did not see it. 
We used often to visit the cottars in their turf cabins 
on the bog of Allen, and were always invited to share 
the " laughing praties'' preparing for the family meal. 
Alas ! a sad change has come over these poor people 
since then, and many a blazing hearth has been 
quenched. Their generosity, when they had to give, 
knew no bounds ; the earliest potatoes, the most beau- 
tiful flowers, fruit, eggs, butter, &c., used constantly 
to be brought to us ; and though our prejudiced little 
Scotch colond used to assure me, putting his hand on 
his sword, if eva* a little ragged gossoon ran after us 
for a penny, that they w»e " all spies, on my word, 
idl spies," I never discovered any act of treachery 
among tiie " native Irish/' One night we were woke 
by the sound of the bugle, and the cry of " Fire !" 
but it had originated quite by accident in a row^of 
cottages immediately behind the barracks, and from 
their all being thatched spread with great rapidity. 
Almost as rapidly both men and offices turned out, 
and by their exertions it was extinguished before it 
spread farther. No '' Muggins to the rescue, ho ! " 
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could have shown more alacrity than one young re- 
cruit on this occasion. He was in at every window 
and out on every blazing roof, and his example went 
far in encouraging his comrades. 

The open country around Birr was favourable to 
military manoeuvres, and the 17 th Eegiment being 
quartered there at the same time as the Eifles, a 
field-day and sham fight were given, to witness 
which people came in cars and carriages from all 
the country round. I was now so well accustomed to 
Ught infantry movements, that I was not so much 
taken by surprise as I might have been a few months 
before when the order arrived one day, just as we were 
sitting down to dinner, that we were to march the next 
morning to Dublin, en route to England ! '' Many 
hands make light work.^^ There were always plenty 
of willing riflemen to manage the heavy packing; 
bills we had none; and by ten o'clock the next 
morning we had turned our backs on Parson's Town. 
I never shall forget the weary long drive, with one 
pair of horses, of twenty-three Irish miles, to Mount 
Mellick. We passed through Nemo Park, Lord Port- 
arlington's : the oaks and underwood are most beau- 
tiful, and I never saw anything like the ferns that 
grow there ; they are perfectly gigantic of their kind, 
and herds of deer, with their branching antlers, were 
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browsing under the shadow of their fan-shaped leaves. 
Our children, who were too young to have any eye for 
the beauties of Nature, were becoming, as the best 
children will do, very sleepy and cross, and F. M. 
asked the postboy if it would not be possible to 
quicken his pace. " Ah, your honour \" said the man, 
with an inexpressible look of drollery, " and isnH it a 
throt for the town I would be keeping?^' At that 
town we did at last arrive, and, having seen the weary 
ones in bed, it was no small comfort to sit down by 
a blazing turf fire to tea; and such an Irish profusion 
of tea as it was. Besides the common accessories of 
bread and butter, a pile of mutton-chops, and up- 
wards of twenty fresh-laid eggs, sent up like potatoes 
on a dish, — for two people ! 

Near Mount Mellick is Cappard. I am not sure 
whether it is the birth-place of the '' immortal duke ;" 
but it belongs to his family, and in early youth he was 
at school at Portarlington."*^ The notion that brave 
and soaring spirits are best nurtured in mountain 
scenery may hold good in this case, for Cappard is on 
an elevated and commanding situation; while the 
evergreens by which it is surrounded, and for which it 

* Since writing the above, I have seen an extract from the parish 
register of St. Peter's, Dublin, and find that the Dnke of Wellington 
was baptized in that chorch on the 80th of April, 17Q9. 

C 
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is famous^ might be considered as prognostics of the 
laurel wreath which has since encircled the brow of 
'' the hero of a hundred fights/' 

It was late the next day when we reached Dublin. 
As we were to remain there three weeks, we took 
lodgings in Nassau-street, and I had an opportunity 
of seeing a little more of this beautiful city than on 
my first visit ; but it would be useless to describe 
what is so weU known. I was struck by the width 
of the streets, and the advantage the public buildings 
possess over those of London, from the Irish granite 
of which they are constructed keeping its colour so 
much better than Portland stone. The view from 
Carlisle Bridge of the river, the Custom-house, Sack- 
ville-street, the Post-oflice, &c., is very fine. In the 
Bank, which was formerly the Parliament House, we 
were shown, among other relics, the ashes of £20,000 
of old notes, issued probably at a time when they 
circulated more rapidly in Dublin than they do at 
present. We breakfasted one morning at the Blind 
Asylum, with a friend who was at that time chaplain 
to the institution. Like most others of the kind, it 
is admirably managed. We were shown the system 
of instructing the poor little creatures, and aU their 
different handiworks, — ^basket-making, knitting, net- 
ting, &c. I rem^nber being struck here, as I had 
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been at Liverpool, by the plainness of the children. 
So great is the change made in the countenance when 
these." mirrors of the mind^^ are closed, that, out of 
all the number, there were hardly two that could be 
called good-looking. 

Dr. Sandes, the late Bishop of Waterford, took us 
one day over Trinity College. I suppose there are 
few more trying examinations for academic honours 
than what take place in those halls. The bishop 
himself had «ome years before undergone them trium- 
phantly; though si^ering from ilkess and a broken 
leg, he was carried in on a table to the trial. 

Another ^ay he kindly took us out to the Botanical 
Gardens of Glasnevin, a few miles from the town. 
Among other beautiful plants, ot rather shrubs, I re- 
member the finest I ever saw of the coffee-tree in full 
flower, and of the sugar-cane. The double yellow 
rose, which often cankers with us, comes to great per- 
fection in Irdand ; I never saw anything more beau- 
tiful than they w^e at Lasheen, a place belonging to 
Sir John Mtagerald, Tiear Gashel. With the Phoenix 
Ps^k I was delighted ; it has greatly the advantage of 
our London parks in the nature and variety of the 
ground, wid w4ien the hawthorns are in bloom about 
the Yice-r^al Lodge it must be lovely. 

As I before said, I do not pretend to mention, ev^i 

c2 
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by name, the various public buildings and fine edifices 
with which Dublin abounds. The most ancient, I 
suppose, is St. Patrick^s Cathedral, erected in 1190, 
which contains the tomb of Strongbow, who, with his 
brother-in-law, Eaymond le Gros, conquered Ireland 
for Henry the Second. From the accounts that have 
been handed down, we are led to believe that St. 
Patrick preached the Gospel in its purity to the pagan 
Irish. Happy would it have been for their descen- 
dants if they could have received, unspoiled by '' the 
traditions of men,'^ that faith of which the mysterious 
doctrine pi the Trinity was illustrated by their subse. 
quently adopted emblem, '' Old Erin's native Sham- 
rock.'' A few years since, a very tragical event 
happened in this church. The vaults were opened 
on some occasion, and a party went down to explore 
their gloomy horrors. They returned — ^the trap-door 
was closed, — and it was some little time after when a 
young ofBcer, belonging to a regiment on its way to 
England, was found to be missing. Every inquiry was 
made in vain, and it was supposed that he must have 
already embarked. Some weeks after, on the sexton 
going down into the vault, he found the skeleton of 
the unfortunate man surrounded by those of numerous 
rats, from which, by the sword stiU clasped in his 
hand, he had vainly endeavoured to defend himself I 
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Since then, I believe, no one has been allowed to 
descend. 

There is the greatest difference between the whine 
of a professional beggar in England and the comico* 
poetic strain in which your compassion is excited in 
Ireland. The boy who sweeps the crossing will hold 
out his tattered sleeve for a penny, and hope you 
" may make your bed in glory ! ^^ while an old woman 
at a shop door will be sure to invoke a ^^ blessing on 
the beautiful lady with the change ! '' or, if this hint 
be not taken, she will nudge her companion with 
" Arrah ! jewel, and isn^t you the lady would be afther 
giving a penny to V 

I have seen Dublin as it ia — noble even in its 
wretchedness — ^beautiful even with its grass-grown 
streets. What must it not have been as W^as before 
the Union, when, I suppose, no capital in Europe 
possessed a greater concentration of talent ; when the 
eloquence of Grattan and of Hood rang through its 
forum ; when the wit of Curran and the brilliant 
sallies of Moore sparkled and shone in those reunioiM 
at the Castle, presided over by the most popular of 
Ireland's Viceroys — the soldier's friend — the late 
Duke of Eichmond ! Nor has the patriua vigor 
degenerated in the son. I have heard it from one 
who had the honour and pleasure of serving with 
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him in the Light Division^ that^ voluntarily resigning 
his post on the Duke of Wellington's staff, this 
young nobleman, then Earl of March, joined his regi- 
ment, the gallant 52nd, as captain, went through all 
the minutiae of drill like a common soldier, and, lead- 
ing his company into the field at Orthes, there re- 
cdved a musket-ball through 'the body. This was a 
man who would say to his soldiers, '' Come on ! " not 
" Go on ! '^ and what British soldier could refuse to 
follow such a leader ? 

Our time in Ireland now touchait h sa fn. With 
regret I left its light-hearted, good-tempered, and 
kindly inhabitants, and, embarking fr(mi one of tiie 
beautiful quays which confine the Liffey within its 
banks, we were soon in full steam for England. 
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CHAPTEE n. 
A SUMMEE IN DEVONSHIEE. 

" Heavens I what a goodly prospect spreads around. 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays." — Thomson. 

A VERY rough passage of upwards of forty hours 
brought us into the Bristol Channel.* The weather was 
too foggy to see the Welsh coast, and there were not 
many on board who could have held up their heads to 
do it. The celebrated Mr. Owen^ of New Lanark, was 
among the passengers, and, keeping his extraordinary 
theories to himsdf, I was told by those who^were in 
the cabin with him that his conversation was most 
intelligent and agreeable. 

Few of our English rivers are more beautiful than 
the Avon, from the time it leaves Bristol until it 
debouches into the Channel at the King^s Boads. In 
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the stream itself there is nothing to admire : turbid 
and muddy throughout^ it never would be called 



(t 



A mirror and a bath for beaaty's youngest daughter ;" 



but its steep and varied banks so rivet the attention 
of the passenger that it is but little observed. The 
stratification of the rocks along the Avon is very 
curious^ being like petrified layers of red sand^ per- 
fectly even and regular, like the white streaks in the 
pebble called the ribbon agate. The crags above are par- 
tially covered with underwood, some of them rising to a 
considerable height, and projecting over the stream. 
Cook's Folly is always a welcome land-mark on nearing 
the entrance to the river, of which, as of the more 
distant chaimel, it commands a beautiful view. It is 
said to have been built many years ago by the lord of 
the soil, whose wife, one day, walking in her grounds, 
refused charity to a gijisy-woman who begged of her. 
The gipsy then told her slie should have a son who 
should die an untimely de^Ui just before he attained 
his 21st year. Soon after the birtli of her son the 
lady died ; the boy grew up healUiy and promising, 
but the father, remembering tiio woman's prediction, 
determined to secure him from harm by immuring 
him during the last year in this tower, which was 
fitted up with every luxury and auufort to wile away 
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the time of his captivity. The door, after he entered, 
was closed up, and all he required from without was 
drawn up to a high window. Mouths passed on, and 
the year was all but gone ; the evening which was to 
have preceded his emancipation his father and sisters 
staid longer than usual, talking to him at the foot of 
the tower of the y^jJ^ which was to have been given 
next day in honour of his coming of age, and laugh- 
ing at the gipsy's prediction. Just as they were going, 
he begged them to send up . another faggot, as he felt 
cold. TRe next morning at day-break the father was 
at the tower, but there was no answer to the well- 
known signal. In an agony of suspense he mounted 
a ladder, and, on reaching the window, saw his son an 
inanimate corpse befpre him ! A viper, which had 
been concealed in the last fatal faggot, had stung him 
in the hand, and the prophecy was fulfilled. The 
story goes, that the family left the country, and the 
people, in remembrance of this vain attempt to avert 
the decrees of fate, named the tower ^^C5ook^s Folly .*' 
On the opposite bank of the river the beautiful 
woods of Leigh Court slope down to the water's edge. 
Farther up on the same side is the Nightingale Yalley, 
facing the magnificent cliff called St. Vincent's Rock, 
near which descends the zigzag. The downs of 
fiedland and Clifton are very beautiful from this point, 

c3 
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pftrticakrlj when the hawthorns on the latter are in 
flowa. Taming an elbow in the river, the colossal pil- 
lars of the onfinished sospension-bridge oome in sight ; 
and Windsor-terrace, long the residence of Hannah 
M<»e^ looks down npon you. Yon pass the ferry 
whidi leads to the park and woods of Bower Ashton, 
and^ in a few minntes more, anchor in the mefchant 
dty. As we made no dday thoe beyond what was 
necessary to unship the carnage, fee., I only saw, in 
passing, the fine towers of St. Mary Eeddiffe^ which 
was boilt, tradition says, when the labourers worked 
for a penny a day, and in which is still preserved a 
horn of the celebrated cow which snpplied them with 
milk the whole time. This cow would do for a pen- 
dent to the dan-cow of Warwick ; though, if both tales 
be true, one was a much more useful animal than the 
other. We staid a couple of days at Bath, which I 
thought was a fine bat lifeless dtj—poifU de mowoe- 
mentf as iiie French say ; it mifi^t not be the season, 
but it seemed to me as if "the days," not "of 
chivalry/' bat of Nash and Beau foummd, " were 
gone, and the glory of'^ the pamp-room "extin- 
guished for ever/' Only stopping for a few minutes 
to see the beautiful rains of Gflastonbury, we went on 
to Exetor^ attended the morning service in its exquisite 
cathedral, and then continued our drive over Dartmoor. 
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The whole of this road is very striking^ and Powder- 
ham Castle is not the least feature in the very extended 
landscape. It is quite what Mrs. Hemans calls one 
of ^^ the stately homes of England/' g 

On reaching Plymouth/ which was our destiiiation^ 
we found the transports which conveyed* the troops^ 
and which left DuUin before us^ had not arrived. 
They did not come in till late the following day^ having 
been nearly wrecked in a gale off the Scilly Islands. 
Plymouth from the sea has a much more imposing 
appearance than on the land side: all t^he remarkable 
points, the Breakwater, Mount Edgecumbe, the Hoe, 
the Dockyard, Drake's Island, &c., are best seen 
from the water. The rides and drives are delightful, 
and in hot .weather the advantage of a Devonshire 
lane, with its thick, high hedges, can be fully appre- 
ciated. It has always been a favourite quarter with 
the military, both from the cheapness and excellence 
of living, and its various resources in the way of 
amusement. Boating was a favourite one, and every 
regiment had its own boat, manned by the of&cers : 
that of the Bifles (the Bed Bover) used 

" To walk the water like a thing of life." 

Six of&cers went one day to the Weir Head and 
back, a distance of about fifty miles, in eight hours. 
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Another day we joined a large pic-nic party to 
Cothele House, about eighteen miles up the river; 
several boats were filled, and each took a share of 
PUjvisions for the day. Nothing could be pleasanter 
than the pull up the Tamar. We passed ^^Thanks,'* 
given by Queen Elizabeth to an ancestor of Lord 
Graves, for some service rendered; passed several 
other places and some picturesque ruins, and landed 
at Trematon, to walk through the grounds. Cothele 
House is pl^ed on a bold knoll on the western bank 
of the river, in the midst of woods of noble chestnut- 
trees, whose shade we found very welcome as we 
climbed the hill. Our dinner was laid out in the 
great hall, which is hung round with weapons of 
various kinds, and at one end is a figure in full 
armour. We were all very hungry, and healths were 
drank, and champagne-corks fiew about over boards 
where probably once 

" They carved at the meat with gloves of steel. 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred/' 

Dinner over, we explored the house, which is very 
curious. The furniture is principally of the reign of 
Elizabeth ; some of the rooms are tapestried, and in 
one was a very singular antique cabinet, some ancient 
music-books, and drinking vessels. The hall was 
then cleared for dancing, and the evening was pretty 
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far advanced when we descended to our boats, not 
without some fear that, beguiled by the beauty of 
Cothele, we had run the risk of being stuck fast for 
some hours in the mud, by the going out of the tide ; 
however, fortune favoured us, and, lighted by the 
moon, we landed at the Government stairs a Uttle 
after eleven. Many are now gone who were of this 
gay and lively party, and none more full of life that 
day than Captain Canning, of the Alligator, who to the 
hereditary talent of his family joined the frank and 
open manners of the sailor. This young officer died 
very shortly after at Madeira, of fever, brought on by 
bathing when heated by violent exercise. 

Taking boat immediately below Mount Wyse, we 
used often in the eve to cross the water to Mount 
Edgecumbe, and ramble about its forty miles of 
walks: they are very numerous, but still, I think, 
must be overreckoned. However, they say so; and I 
only repeat it, as I do the following story of the late 
lord, who is said to have been born after his mother 
was buried. Her body, after her supposed death, 
was committed to the family mausoleum, and when 
all the funeral train were gone, the sexton, tempted by 
the valuable rings in which the lady had been buried, 
returned to the vault. Great was his terror when, on 
opening the coffin, the corpse began to move. It may 
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easily be understood that^ in his precipitate flighty he 
left the door open ; and it is said that, on coming to 
herself, the lady rose, and actually walked in her 
shroud to the house; that she lived many years, and 
that it was after this her eldest son was bom. The 
view from Mount Edgecumbe is v^y extensive and 
beautiful : on one side you have the famous Break- 
water, a terrace built up in the sea — the open ocean 
and the Eddystorie in the distance; on the other, 
Devonpoit and Plymouth, the Hamoaze filled, with 
shipping, the Tamar, and the dockyard. The abrupt 
rocky cliff to the south is planted with every sort of 
evergreen and shrub, growing quite down to the 
water^s edge ; and whatever we may think of his pre- 
sumption, we cannot wonder at the taste of the Duke 
de Medina-Celi, the Spanish admiral, who, during the 
time that the vaunted Armada, in the form of a crescent, 
lay-to off our coast, is said to have selected Mount 
Edgecumbe as Ais futufb residence in England I May 
He ^^ who blew with his wind, and they were scat* 
tered,'* ever ^^ preserve our shores from being polluted 
by a foreign foe.'' * 

* It ought to be known, to the honour of Plymouth, that at the time 
of the threatened invasion the town equipped seven ships and a fly> 
boat to oppose the foe, a greater number than was furnished by any 
other port except London. 
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In the course of this summer Plymouth was ho- 
noured by a royal visit. His late Majesty, William IV., 
then Duke of Clarence, was on a tour round the 
coast, and it was announced that the duchess was 
to name a three-decker, the building of which we had 
watched with much interest. I was delighted with 
the opportunity of seeing the launch of a first-rate, 
and it quite answered my expectations. The royal 
paity, attended by the admiral and his lady, the go- 
vernor and his staff, proceeded to the slip in which 
lay the noble vessel ; a band of music was on board, 
and her deck covered with people. After some pre- 
liminary forms, the duchess, dashing a bottle of wine 
against the vessel, gave her the name of the " Boyal 
Adelaide/^ the band struck up the national anthem; 
the guns on the battery of Mount Wyse fired a salute, 
and amidst the cheers of thousands the beautiful ship 
glided into its future element — impettis ipsefeeitnavem. 
A serious accident had nearly occurred at this moment, 
from the duke's advancing first, as they were removing 
the d(^-shores, or last supports, on which the vessel 
rested; Lady Northesk saw the danger, and pulled 
him back. We had gone with some friends in a boat 
to the opposite side, whence we had a view of the 
whole ; and I never saw a more animated scene. The 
shore was lined with spectators; the water covered 
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with boats ; colours floated at the mast-head of every 
vessel in Hamoaze^ to welcome their royal sister among 
them; and the glory of an August sun was shining 
over all. The next day was not so favourable for a 
review of the troops on the Government Parade. The 
rain came down, as it does in Devonshire, in good 
earnest; but his Boyal Highness, declining even the 
shelter of an umbrella, stood it all for some hours, 
addressing each regiment in turn, and showing a won- 
derful memory of all the different actions they had at 
any time been engaged in. Besides two companies of 
Engineers and Artillery, the 1st and 2nd battalions 
of the Bifle Brigade, the 18th or Boyal Irish, the 
48rd, and the 29th, were present on this occasion. 
This last regiment is remarkable for its excellent in- 
ternal economy, and the management of its schools, 
&c. There is a peculiarity in their mess, from the 
officers always sitting down with their swords, since 
the time the regiment was once attacked in India 
when they were at table, and were nearly cut to pieces. 
In addressing the Eifles, — ^in company with whom, his 
Boyal Highness had served on the Helder, — he went 
over their history from the formation of the regiment, 
and wound up by saying, " And what more can I say 
of you riflemen, than that, wherever there has been 
fighting you have been employed, and wherever you 
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have been employed you have distinguished your- 
selves ?'' Another royal visitor at Plymouth this 
year was the Portuguese Prince, Don Miguel. He 
was as good-looking as a little man with an indifferent 
countenance could be ; was fond of dancing, but had 
no taste for manly sports, his principal amusement 
in the morning, it was said, being in shooting cats 
from the windows of his hotel I A review and some 
pubUc entertainments were given during the time he 
was delayed by the badness of the weather. At last, 
to the great relief of the admiral, Lord Northesk, and 
the governor. Sir John Cameron, on whom devolved 
the duty of entertaining the intellectual Prince (as it 
would have been contrary to etiquette for him to go 
to the house of any private gentleman), the wind mode-' 
rated, and he embarked with his suite; but before 
they got out of the Channel a heavy gale set in from 
the south-west, and in all the agony of sea-sickness, 
from which royalty itself is not exempt, he sent orders 
to the captain "to stop the ship.'' A lesson from 
Canute might have made him a wiser man. 

The Eussian fleet, — or some part of it, I ought to 
say, — came in after this for a few days. The Eussian 
sailor is a sort of amphibious animal — half soldier, 
half sailor. The admiral and some remarkably ugly 
officers came on shore, and some of our officers went 
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oat to visit their ships^ which appeared to be in a 
dirty, murdered condition,-the sailors, in shakos and 
boots^ lying about half asleep on the decks I In shorty 
they did not leave a good impression, in a place like 
Plymouth, of the maritime economy of Eussia. 

A more interesting arrival was that of the Genoa 
from Navarino, with the body of Captain Bathurst on 
board, who was buried with military honours a few 

* 

days after; and the solemnity of the scene was in-* 
creased by the sudden death of a young of&cer of the 
96th, who, when the troops were all drawn up in line 
to receive the body, staggered forward a few paces 
and fell lifeless to the ground. It was only the week 
before that he had told a lady, to whom he was 
ticking in the theatre, that he always had the impres- 
sion that he should die suddenly. The Genoa was 
one of the ships which had suffered severely at Nava- 
rino : being fir-built, every shot told additionally by 
splintering the wood ; teak, &om not doing this, it 
would appear, is much to be preferred for ships of 
war. 

As I am not writing a guide-book, but merely from 
recollection a few circumstances in which we more or 
less participated, I have not mentioned one-half of 
the objects of interest or curiosity in and about 
Plymouth. The dockyard alone, with all its variotu 
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operations^ from the laying of the keel of a vessel until 
she is launched^ would occapy many days to see^ and 
requires a description I could not give to do it justice. . 
In the fine summer evenings we used often to take a 
boat and visit the different ships. The ifoitannia at 
this time was the guard-ship ; the Bellerophon^ now 
Captivity, was the one appointed for the convicts who 
worked in the dockyard; the St. Josef, Granges, 
WindscHT Castle, and Ocean, with many frigates, and 
every variety of smaller craft, peopled the Hamoaze : 
there was as much life on the water as on land. 
The diving-bell which was used in the construction 
of the Breakwater, and of the Tara bridge, is pre- 
served near Drake's Island; a lady we know in- 
sisted upon going down in it, and of course acquired 
the euphonious sottbriquet of " the diving belle.'' The 
three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
were at this time separate, the well-known halfpenny 
bridge connecting the two former ; Stonehouse con- 
sisted principally of one very long street, chiefly inha- 
bited by — old maids; and one nrther remarkable person 
among them always went by the name of ^'the colonel 
of the 72nd." I ought not to forget to mention a^ 
field, a little distance from Devonport, pointed out as 
one of the scenes of the early preaching of Wesley ; or 
the small pillar in Plymouth, raised to commemorate 
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the first sapplj of water which was brought into the 
town from an adjacent hill by Sir Frands Drake. 
The streets^ aU being paved with Devonshire marble, 
are beautifdl after heavy rain, but dangerous to ride in, 
from being exceedingly slippery. The market-house at 
Devonport, though much smaller than the one at 
Liverpool, is admirably supplied. Mutton from Dart- 
moor, game from Cornwall, and fish in the greatest 
abundance, are to be had, from the monster haike to 
the delicate red mullet and John dory ; the pilchard is 
peculiar to this coast, and there are other kinds 
I never met with elsewhere. A friend, who came to us 
from the north, remarked, " that we were rather extra- 
vagant if we had such a dish of fish every day -'' this 
dish, consisting oi pipers and tubs, had cost ninepence ! 
Strawberries are so abundant that they used to be 
carried about the streets in cloihes-baskets for sale. 
By a natural association of ideas I must not forget the 
'* clouted cream,'' which is a sine qua non at every 
meal, and is more palatable than swab pie, a dish pe- 
culiar to Devonshire, composed of apples, mutton, and 
potatoes. The winter we spent in Devonshire was so 
mild, that we had no fire on Christmas-day in our 
dining-room, and the geraniums and myrtles in the 
pretty little gardens in the dockyard were naver even 
covered. One serious storm we witnessed, when 
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seventeen vessels were driven ashore under the Hoe, 
and the whole town the next morning wore a most 
desolate appearance : skylights were forced in, chim- 
ney-pots thrown oflf, and slates and brick-bats were 
scattered in all directions. It was now come to the 
turn of my husband to join the service companies in 
Malta, and, as we wished to avoid a long sea voyage, 
we obtained permission to go overland. Leaving our 
baggage to follow in the Windsor Castle, which was 
under orders for the Mediterranean, we bade adieu to 
many kind friends and mapy pleasant scenes, and 
towards the end of September embarked from South- 
ampton for France. 
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CHAPTEE m. 
A JOUENEY THEOUQH FEANCE. 

Now let there be the merry sound of moBic and of dance 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny views, oh pleasant land 
of France." — Ivrt. 



We left Southampton early on the morning of the 
26th of September, with a prospect of '^ fair gales 
and prosperous weather /' touched at Portsmouth to 
take in passengers, and then stood out into the open 
sea. The sky was beautiful overhead, but it blew 
very fresh from the southward, and, having spent 
the day, not as I would, but as / could, on a sofa in 
the cabin, the cry about ten o'clock, that ^^ the lights 
of H&vre were in sight,'' was a very welcome sound. 
T went up on deck with F. M., where different groups 
were assembling, securing the small portion of lug- 
gage that each person was allowed to take on shore 
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for tile night. We landed between eleven and twelve 
o'clock^ and we immediatelj walked off to the Custom- 
house^ a large stone building with strongly-barred 
windows. Tired and ill as I was^ I could not help 
being amused at the scene. The long narrow room 
was full of our fellow-passengers^ all on the same 
errand ; some laughing, others waiting patiently till 
their turn came, and scmie grumbling at the delay, 
which certainly very inopportunely kept them from 
their supper and their beds. These fared the worst, 
for with to impatient Englishman the French doua- 
nier has no mercy, but ransacks his well-stuffed 
carpet-bag au fond; we had no cause to complain. 
The officers, in their green dresses, with the insignia 
of office round their necks, and who were seated at a 
little round table, just felt F. M. round the waist, 
and with a compassionate shrug, and a ^' Madame est 
bien malade^' to me, dismissed us. Our children, 
who had been playing on deck all day, and had fallen 
happily asleep, were carried ashore in blankets, and in 
le«s than an hour all our weary eyes were closed in 
the H6tel de Londres. 

I was not weU enough the next day to leave my 
room, but found amusement by watching the different 
groups of people who came to fetch water from the 
stone fountain immediately opposite the window. Here 
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I first saw the Nonnandj cauchoise, for all the water 
being procured from these foimtains^ thej are the 
general rendezvous of the women, young and old, 
and, after the little caps and bonnets of our people at 
home, it strikes one as most peculiar. Steamers were 
also perpetually arriving or departing from the quay 
just below j and vendors of fruit, with their hotter 
on their backs, were extolling the praises of their con- 
tents ; and certainly I never saw anything finer, or 
tasted anything more delicious, than the Chaumontel 
pear. They were so large that one was too much to 
eat at a time. 

On Sunday morning we went down to breakfast at 
the table d'hote, and at twelve o'clock walked to the 
English chapel, which is merely a large room fitted 
up with unpainted seats and wooden benches, and 
was rather a contrast to the last place of public wor- 
ship I had been in on our way from Devonport to 
Southampton — the exquisitely finished cathedral of 
Salisbury. 

On a hill which rises behind the town, just beyond 
the walls, are several pretty houses, principally in- 
habited by the English residents. I thought the 
streets very dirty and irregular, but a further acquaint- 
ance with the interior of French towns showed me 
that, by comparison, they were respectable enough. 
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Being overtaken by a heavy shower on our way home, 
we turned into a caf^ and got a cotelette de sauce 
en papillotte. Parties at the different tables were 
playing at dice^ and other games of chance^ without 
any apparent recollection of the day. The desecra- 
tion of the sabbath is the first thing that strikes a 
stranger in Erance. Mass once over, the shops are 
opened, and the daily business and amusements of 
life go on as usuaL How they can reconcile this to 
the command, ^^ Bemember the sabbath day to keep 
it holy" I could never understand, though some of 
my French friends (and very good people too), to whom 
I have made the remark, endeavoured to excuse it by 
saying that the Boman Catholics begin the Sunday 
on Saturday afternoon, and end it the same hour next 
day ; for which, of course, they give the authority of 
their church, unsupported by Scripture. 

The following morning we embarked in the steamer 
for Rouen, I shall never forget the first hour occu- 
pied in crossing an arm of the sea, which forms part 
of the harbour ; it was dreadfully rough, that short 
chopping sea which is more trying than any other. 
I was very ill, somewhat frightened, and exceedingly 
disgusted with the French on board, who laughed, 
and danced, and sang till they were fairly prostrate ; 
and then it was such a scene I I did not recover it 
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till long after we got into the tranquil waters of the 
Seine, after passing Honfleur, very prettily situated 
at the foot of a wooded hill. This place is beginning 
to supersede Caen as a favourite residence of the 
English, and now possesses additional interest as one 
of the scenes in the flight of Louis Philippe and his 
family. A little higher up, on the opposite bank of 
the river, i6 the Ch&teau de Tankerville, finely placed 
near the water, and surrounded by extensive woods. 

The banks of the Seine — which is a fine, though 
muddy river — are rather steep, and covered with wood 
and pastures ; every here and there is a ch&teau, with 
gardens in the old French style of high clipped 
hedges and avenues of trees cut into alcoves, bowers, 
&c. The numerous orchards were at this time loaded 
with fruit ; and the little villages on the banks, the 
variety of hill and dale, rock and wood, and the 
numerous islands beautifully planted, with which the 
Seine is dotted, would make the sail i&rom Honfleur 
to Eouen delightful in anything but a Prench steamer. 
We met on board some of our fellow-passengers from 
England ; a family party of (as I supposed) a lady 
with her son and daughter. She had been very ill, 
and I expressed my hope to the gentleman "that his 
mother was better ;" he looked rather silly, and said, 
" Oh, that lady is my wife.'' To have apologized for 
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such an unlucky mistake would only have made it 
worse, so I took refuge in a safer subject, the beauty 
of the scenery, and determined not to guess at rela- 
tionships in future. 

The last few miles of the Seine we lost in darkness, 
as it was near 11 o^ clock when we landed at Bouen, 
and lost no time in finding out the H6tel de ilrance, 
Eue des Carmes, which had been recommended to us. 
This is a very large and old hotel, with a square court 
in the centre. The table d'h6te is excellent. The 
next morning we went to the public gardens of St, 
Antoine, close to which is the beautiful Gothic church 
of ^t. Ouen, formerly belonging to the Benedictines, 
then to the celebrated Notre Dame of Eouen. The 
outside is magnificent, but the beauty of the interior 
is spoilt by the multiplicity of Uttle shrines and 
images, tallow candles, and faded artificial flowers and 
tinsel, votive offerings, &c. The great bell of George 
d^Amboise, and'the^m»rf cheval tout couvert Racier, 
which the verger seemed to think better worth seeing 
than all the rest, we had not the curiosity to mount the 
tower to look at. Our stay in Eouen did not admit 
of onr Visiting the Ubraiy, museum, or other pubKc 
buildings ; we left it the following morning, passing 
by the bridge of boats carried over the Seine, and 
near which one of stone is in construction. The river 
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winds 80 much through the beautiful country we now 
traversed^ that we crossed it six or seven times on 
our way to Paris. The sides of the road in many 
places were planted with apple-trees, now in full 
bearing, and I wondered at their remaining'untouched 
in such an exposed situation, tiU I heard of the parde 
ehampStre, a sort of rural police, who patrol the 
country for the preservation of the fruit and crops. 

It was some little time before I got accustomed to 
the roughness of the pavS, and the noise -of the 
postilions' long thick whips, which is perfectly deafen- 
ing in a town, or as you rumble through the covered 
archways of some of the old inns. The horses, both 
for posting and agriculture, are loaded with a quantity 
of useless tackle, with a great fleece, tufts, and bells 
about their necks ; the saddle is a heavy, clumsy thing, 
and " the post-boy his boots and his queue " are just 
as Biddy Fudge describes them. The towns through 
which we passed are generally shabby and dirty, the 
streets very narrow, and lighted at night by lamps 
•winging to ropes fastened to the houses on either 
side. Before reaching Mantes, where we spent the 
night, we passed Ean^y, a large brick country house, 
belonging to the Duchess de Berri, in extensive 
though ill kept-up grounds. 
Mantes is rather a pretty town, and I saw the high 
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and beautiful towers of a chorch at a distance. We 
had been passing to-day through much of the country 
ravaged by WilKam of Normandy, when he came over 
to quell the insurrection of Bobert; and here it was 
that he received his death-blow by the plunging of his 
horse in the ashes of the burning city ; — as striking an 
instance of retributive justice, as the death of his son 
Eufus in the very forest which he had depopulated for 
the gratification of his own favourite amusement. 

Our first stage the next morning was Meulan, on 
a hiU, above which is the Ch&teau d^Evequemont, 
where F. M. had been quartered for two or three 
months when with the army of occupation in 1815. 
The family were gone, to whom it belonged, but he had 
the advantage of an exceUent Ubrary, which was left 
in the care of an old servant. We were now really 
travelling among "the vine-covered hills and gay 
valleys of France '" not that a vineyard in itself is to 
be compared to a hop-ground, but, planted as they 
were here on the sides of the hills, and filled with 
groups of peasants gathering the fruit, they were very 
picturesque. As it drew towards evening we used to 
meet parties returning to their homes : those who had 
completed their share of the vendange would have a 
wooden crucifix hung with bunches of grapes in front 
of the little cart which contained the tubs of fruit. 
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Whenever the carriage stopped^ sun-bunt women 
and merry half-clothed children woidd eome vsp to 
oflPer the finest bunches for sale^ and I oft^i wished I 
could send a basket-full home : to us thqr had ceased 
to be a rarity^ but grapes possess this advantage over 
otlier firuiti that they are so light of digesti<m that they 
agree with the most delicate stomacL 

I was glad to see one of the richest provinces in 
France at this season. Apples and walnuts seemed 
nu>9t abundanti as well as grapes; cheny-trees were 
Maiuling in most of the fields^ and the pears were not 
li?s9 largo or delicious than those at H&vie. Grosses 
of NnHH) wnd stonci hung with flowers and branches by 
t ho (lovoui imvcUcTy were frequently to be seen by the 
riH«il<^u)o : lUid tho comers of the streets, in both towns 
mA villHgotfu were always occupied byUttle shrines 
iHM\tMUun|t a wax imag^ of the Yirgin and Child. We 
ik^^)))KH) f\ir au hour at St. Qermain^ again recalling a 
|MAMH|fo iu our Ku(ar)ii»h history as we walked on the 
i\m \\\%\ totnico u^wply half a league long, which com- 
\m\\\\i^ u v«|vloMdul viow of the Seine and its many 
wiiuliii^** i lUjrrimb s>t beautiful little green lizards wer^ 
(rUiunu^ alHUit in ilw sunshine, and some half-doeen 
W«*^# ^^4^^^^, with tht> omr of the k^ d^kanneur 
to Wmt butt\M^4uJw, wvro sauntering along the turf 
that \\\^ tWt Kii n^yalty and of beauty had so often 
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pressed. The palace^ which is an immense high 
buildings surrounded by a deep ditch^ rather reminded 
me of Hampton Courts in its dull grandeur. The 
inside, we were told, was in a very ruinous state, little 
being left of what Miss Strickland so graphically 
describe* in her interesting life of Beatrice d^Este, 
the faithful wife and companion of the fallen monarch 
who ended his life withiu those walls. 

Once more we changed horses before we reached 
Paris, which we entered by the BarriSre de TEtoile 
with a redoubled cracking of whips. A perfectly 
straight road, nearly two miles long, is terminated by 
the grand triumphal arch begun by Napoleon, and 
which workmen were still employed in finishing. On 
we drove down the Champs Elys&s, crossed the Place 
Louis XV.,^ and entered the Rue Bivoli, where we 
took up our quarters at the Hotel de Brighton. 
The interior arrangements of this house were very 
good, and we had a very nice suite of rooms in the 
entresol (which I preferred to going higher) for ten 
francs a day, which was extremely moderate. We 
ordered our dinner from the " carte,^^ where every- 
thing, down to half a chicken, was marked with the 
greatest regularity, — a much better plan than in Lon-i 
don, where, perhaps, after eating an indifferent mut- 
ton chop, you have to pay five shillings. The day was 
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▼GEj frntf^j and we amred about &iir o'dbric, just ^ wiiEo. 
tile wvKld was wdl aired^ and die 6eam monde woe 
alldnvizigaboiit intheircamBge&. As I looked ficom 
the windows into tiie ssaSeos of tbe Tudlexies iiiiinfr> 
diately opposce, die varietT and gaj coloozs of the 
ia&af' and ciiildzm's dresesy as dii^ ait in gcoapa or 
walked under die jiade of die fine Iniie4ree^ made 
dbOEL Look like bedi of fiaweisw There cannot be a better 
situation in Yms than ddsw Toa are in die maist of 
eycxythin^ widi these (jtarmmg gardenn befixe jon. 
TfaepaLice of die TnrlTmpff is a rnneh osore kingif 
edrfire than anj we ha^e in London. On the o ^ip mafcc 
sde of the gardens is the Haee Loob XTL, the fbce 
Tendooae, with its beantifizl pillar, die Place dn Gv- 
rooael, with the tziomphal arch of X^rateon, ooee 
snnnomited br the celebnted C(»inthian hocses^ The 
Boe Biyoli, the Soe de la Eos, the Bookrardsy kc^ 
are aQ worth j c^ a great metropolis ; but in F^ns» 
as in most other j^aces in France, there is a want of 
keeping wfaidi strikes those accustomed to the fim^ied 
neatness of Engbnd : firom almost aD the parts I have 
named, joa torn at once into streets, a paraOd to 
wfaidi wonid only be foond in the precincts of St. 
(Giles's. The same incoosistencT preraik throngfaool : 
in the same building jon wiU see the greatest Inxair 
and the most thorough discomfort; — dooxs^ with latches 
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like those that would be used for stables> opening into 
rooms hung with satin and decorated with gilding; 
and while men make the beds and polish the parquets^ 
women sweep the streets and stand at the crossings. 
A ckapelle ewpiatoire is built on the spot where the 
Due de Berri was assassinated ; and where the blood 
of Louis XYI. flowed from the scaffold^ a statue is 
now erected to his memory. These sort of posthu- 
mous atonements are characteristic of a people so 
given to change.^' What is '' royale'^ one day is 
republicain'^ the next, and streets change their 
names with as much facility as a Frenchman does his^ 
dress. It is said that a painter, who was employed by 
a foreign prince to portray the costumes of the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, represented the Frenchman 
alfresco, with a la^ piece of cloth under his arm, 
and, on being asked the meaning of such a conception, 
replied, that, as ^'it was quite impossible to catch 
what was perpetually changing, he had given him the 
materials to make up as he liked.^' 

We went one morning to the Jardin des Plantes,- 
seeing in the distance, as we drove there, the gloomy 
towers of Notre Dame, in that nucleus of Paris, 
FIsle de France, formed by the branches of the Seine. 
We spent the day in the gardens, and dined at one of 
the little restaurateurs under the trees. The happy 
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freedom of the animaU here (among which is the 
finest elephant ever brought to Europe)^ I suppose^ 
first suggested the plan of our Zoological Gardens, as 
the bazaars and arcades of London had probably their 
origin from the celebrated Palais BojaL But what 
ddighted me most in Paris was the Louvre : the im- 
mense length of the great gallery^ viewed from the 
entrance^ is perfectly overcoming. What must it have 
been when filled with all the treasures of art^ whose 
places are now taken by the Ereneh school^ for the 
most part affected in design and gaudy in colouring ; 
*but among these I would except a whole suite of the 
sea-ports oi Prance, by Vemet, which are most accu- 
rate in detail and beautiful in execution, and a paint- 
ing from the story of Paul and Virginia. The 
powerfkl dark figure and deep agony of Paul con- 
trast finely with the delicately-formed and motionless 
corpse of Virginia, whose feet he is embracing. Her 
head falls back on the shoulder of the old man, and 
her white hands are crossed on her bosom in the at- 
titude in which she stood in the vessel when the wave 
washed her away. Some gems of the old masters 
still remain. Among several fine heads are those of 
Eaffaelle, and his master, Pietro Perugino ; and two 
pictures by the former one could never forget — one, 
the portrait of a lady in red velvet ; the other, " La 
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bella Fornarina *" such breadnng flesh and exquisite 
expression I never saw. A number of young artists 
were busily employed in copying. The French style, 
when left to their own composition, except in architec- 
tural drawing, is too manierS and exagSre ever to be 
pleasing ; but no one could sit for days contemplating 
the works of Baffaelle and Claude without benefiting 
by them, and we saw some very promising sketches 
on many of the easels. The marbles and statues are 
down-stairs. There are several fine heads of the 
Boman Emperors; but the figures that struck me 
most were, '^ Diana returning from the Chase,'' and 
" II Centauro vinto d' Amore,'' both by Italian artists, 
and both eminently beautiful. 

Owing to our short stay in Paris, and the absence 
of most of F, M.'s friends, who were in the country, I 
had no opportunity of enjoying Parisian society ; but 
I saw two or three very good specimens of the old 
French noblesse. The Marquis du Roure, one of the 
most faithful adherents of Charles X., came to see us 
on coming up to town for a few hours ; and I was also 
introduced to the charming and elegant Madame de 
St. Aulaire, afterwards ambassadress in England. The 
Tuscan ambassador also, the excellent and literary 
Commendatore Berlinghieri, was an old friend of my 
husband's, and, had we remained, would have taken us 
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to Versailles ; but we were to be in Malta by a certain 
period^ and had still a long journey before us ; and 
that we can little reckon on what is to happen^ and 
therefore it is wise to " take time by the forelock/' 
the sequel of our adventures proved. 

On the morning of the 9th of October, therefore, 
having hired a ealSche to Lyons, we left Paris, and, 
though I would gladly have made a longer stay there, 
I did not quite subscribe to the opinion of a young 
atiacA^, who said to me, after describing the overturn 
of a diligence in which he was leaving the capital, 
" Nous avons manqu^ de p^rir, mais quand on a quitt^ 
Paris, madame, on ne desire pas de vivre/' Taking 
the road by Charenton and Gros-bois, we passed a large 
estate, of the same name, belonging to the wife of one 
of Bonaparte's generals. The park of Gros-bois con- 
tains 4,700 acres. The approach to the ch&teau, 
which is of brick, is down a straight avenue, formed 
by ft double row of poplar-trees. The fondness of the 
French for these least picturesque trees is curious : 
iitftny of the roads are bordered with them for miles ; 
ftitd I never saw these interminable alleys without 
thinking of the story in ' Veill^es du Ch&teau,' where 
sotno one is condemned to walk on a plain for thirty 
yc^nrn — it could hardly have been less wearisome. The 
" eric orao'^ of the postilion's whip used to be quite 
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enlivening on these occasions. We turned off from 
the road at Brie^ to visit a family at the Ch&tean 
de Gr^^ in a pretty little park. A servant was 
waiting to conduct us there; and when we reached 
the house, we were shown through a suite of rooms^ 
to one where the family were assembled to receive 
us. It consisted of the count and his lady; her 
sister. Mademoiselle Louise ; her brother, the Comte 
Etienne, and his only daughter ; the old baronne, a 
friend from a neighbouring chateau ; and two priests, 
one of them a young Irishman of the name of, 
Williams, who had been there some years : we were 
told there were several in that part of the country, 
and that in general they were greater favourites than 
their own priests. I was a perfect stranger to all the 
parly ; but so great is the charm of French manners, 
and so easy and kind was their welcome, that I sodn 
felt quite at home. Our two little girls were pro- 
nounced to be ^' charmantes, vraiment gentiUes,'' and 
in a little time we were all seated at an excellent 
dejeuner a lafourchette of fish, flesh, and fowl, fruit 
and eggs, followed by tea and coffee; the former 
poured out by the count hihiself, through one of the 
little silver baskets that used to be hung to the old- 
fashioned teapots in England. They were all very 
lively, and, with the exception of the old lady, who 
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was qnite deaf, and one of the priests^ talked inces- 
santly : they appeared to be a most happy and united 
jGeumly^ and I liked their way of addressing each other^ 
'* monMie" ^' ma soeur," " mon ami," &c. We are 
too apt to condemn our more volatile neighbours as 
insincere, because they are so much more demonstra- 
tive than ourselves. I have lived in habits of friend- 
ship and intimacy with many French people, and have 
not only experienced their kindness, but tested their 
sincerity on many occasions, and I believe they possess 
quite as much of the latter as we do. I remember 
one day, when we were living at Nanci, an English 
lady calling upon me, and saying, " I have just been 

to B (a country house about two miles distant), 

and the E s have begged me to dine there to- 
day ; it is a great bore, but they said so much I really 

could not get ofiF.^^ The next day in came Mrs. R . 

^^ What do you think," she said, "of that disagree- 
able Mrs. C — — ? she knew we were going to have a 
dinner-party yesterday, and came out on purpose to 
be asked, and she staid so long, we were obhged to do 
it in order to get rid of her !!" So much, thought 
I, for English sincerity in France. 

But to return to the ChS,teau Gr^gy. After break- 
fast the children were taken out to be admired by all 
the old bonnes of the family, and Madame de Q 
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took me over her house, of the order and arrange- 
ment of which she might well be proud. They wished 
us much to remain' i^e night, at least; bat we had 
made out our carte, and were anxious to get on. The 
servants were all in the hall, " pour nous souhaiter le 
bon voyage/' and our friends accompanied us to the 
gates of the park, and stood watching us and waving 
their handkerchiefs tiU we were out of siglit. We 
hoped to have reached Montereau that night, but 
were obliged to stop short at Fanfon, a mere post- 
house by the side of the road. No tea was to be had 
here, and I do not suppose they are often called upon 
to take in travellers. However, the good woman of 
the house and her four daughters made up, by their 
willingness, for many deficiencies. We had soon a 
blazing wood fire on the hearth, and with milk, pota- 
toes, and cheese, and a chicken, which probably was 
killed as we drove up to the door, we did very well. 
Travelling is the best -practical lesson for teaching 
people to accommodate themselves to circumstances ; 
and the sooner it is learnt the better, for those who 
reckon on home comforts are sure to be mistaken. 
We left Panfon at daybreak next morning, and, pass- 
ing through Montereau, — where, in 1814, a sharp 
combat took place between the French and the allies, 
— we reached Villeneuve la Guyard to breakfast. The 
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Sdne and the Yonne unite at Montereaa, and a 
bridge is thrown over them. Part of this was broken 
away daring the engagement, and was repaired with 
wood^ bat we paid a trifling toll on crossing, which 
was to go towards reboiiding it. 

The next place of any conseqaence was Sens, 
which, from the acconnt given in the road-book, I 
was disappointed with. As we only changed horses, 
I did not see the interior of the cathedral, which con- 
tains the marble mansoleam of Loai^ XV. and his 
queen; but the principal street through which we 
passed was horribly dirty, and the houses old and 
bad. At each entrance of the town is a heavy and 
formal gate. Yilleneuve le £oi, which we next came 
to, is a much better place. Here we passed through 
two very handsome stone gateways, at each end of a 
wide clean street, and saw the outside of a beautiful 
Gothic church. The road we travelled over to-day 
possessed no peculiar beauty, but the land was well 
cultivated, and vineyards abounded. 

Joigny is rather a pretty place, bmlt in the form 
an amphitheatre, and with a wide and handsome quay 
on the Tonne, which we here crossed again. This 
place is famous for its wine, and for a beautiful cha- 
teau above the town, erected by Cardinal Gondi. It 
was dusk before we reached Auxerre, and we left it 
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too early the next morning to see anything of the 
place. The roads immediately around it are good, 
tut before we had gone many miles they became very 
bad, and as it was very wet and cold, and the country 
extremely uninteresting, our da/s journey was tire- 
some enough. Excepting just about Lucy-le-Bois, 
where there is some fine wood, and a pretty variety 
of hill and dale, I never saw a more hideous country 
than this part of la belle France : — tracts of fallow 
land for miles, without a particle of green or a tree ; 
hardly a poplar to . break the dull monotony of the 
scene. I was very thankful for a couple of hours' 
respite from cold and jolting, and a good breakfast 
of mutton chops (though they were seasoned with 
onions), at Lucy-le-Bois, about twelve o'clock. 

The weather continued so bad that we closed the 
caleche, and saw nothing of the beautiful country the 
book speaks of about Avallon; beyond that, there 
was certainly nothing to admire, and I do not think 
we lost much by evening coming on some time before 
we reached Saulieu. 

l^ie next day was Sunday, and, after three long 
days of incessant travelling, I did indeed feel it a day 
of rest. It is too smaU a village to have any place 
of Protestant worship; but I felt here, as I have 
done elsewhere in my wanderings, the comfort of that 
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lasoranoe — ** 'Whore two or Hree are gathered toge- 
ther in mf name, there am I in the midst of them/' 
Thore is great abundance of game in this woodland 
distriot: we, dined on woodcodLs and partridges of 
both kinds : the red4^ged is v^ white meat^ but 
not Q(}aal in flavour to the grey. In the aftemo(m 
F« M* walked out in the fields with a favourite setter 
we brought from Enj^d. Poor Fan, if she could 
have said it> would, I daresay, often have wished her- 
aelf there in this month of October, instead of keeping 
up with the oaniage, or resting, for want of a better 
pkoe, on the trunks behind. 

Very much refreshed by our Sunda/s rest, we 
atarted the next morning, and our drive was as plea- 
santly difl^srent as possible from that on Saturday. 
The roads were good, the country beautifrd ; and we 
walked up several of the hills to enjoy it more. 

At Qussey, a little villi^ where we stopped to 
change horses, they told us that wild goats, wild 
boars, and wolves, weie to be found in the dark forests 
which surround the place, and plenty of fish in the 
streams. I should think it would be U mroparadiso 
del caetiaiare^ 

A very pleasant drive of about twenty miles brought 
us to Autun. The situation of this town does justice 
to the taste of those fine old Romans, in whose time 
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it was a considerable station^ and some of their almost 
imperishable works still exist here. The hills of Mont 
Ju (Mons Jovis), Mont Dru (Mons Druidum), and 
Mont Cenis^ all three covered with fine wood, form a 
rich background, and the river Arroux winds along 
the meadows to the left. We entered the town 
through a gate of the same name — a beautifol speci- 
men of Boman architecture ; — it consists of a double 
arch for carriages, and a smaller one on each side for 
foot-passengers; above the entablature which sur- 
mounts the gate is a kind of gallery, seven arches 
of which still remain. This gate is of the Corinthian 
order ; the pilasters which divide the arches are fluted, 
and really, appear as freshly chiselled as if they had 
only been done a few years. The gate of St. Andr^, 
of the Ionic order, we saw at a little distance on our 
right. In the miserable dirty streets through which 
we drove after entering the beautiful gate of Arroux, 
I observed in many of the houses and walls, and in 
some of the pig-styes, large hewn stones, segments 
of arches, and fragments of pillars, which had once 
been very differently placed ; and a round tower, sup- 
posed to have belonged to a temple of^ Minerva, now 
forms a part of the Abbey of St. Audrede. This 
last transformation is nothing uncommon ; the cele- 
brated statue of St. Peter at Kome being nothing 
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more or less than Jupiter Tonans : the hand that now 
holds the keys once wielded the thunderbolt. 

The new town of Autun, in which is the inn where 
we breakfasted^ is airy and tolerably clean^ and contains 
one good open square^ with a pleasant walk on the 
Boulevards outside. F. M. once spent a fortnight 

here with Mons. T , brother to our friends at the 

Ch&teau Gr^, who was aom-prefet of the place, and 
went to see the famous- glass manufactory, of which 
Captain Manby, so well known by name during the trial 
of Queen Caroline, was afterwards proprietor. We 
saw in two or three places remains of the 'Eoman 
wall which once surrounded the town, and observed, 
in driving out, a curious pyramidical monument, 
called " Pierre de Conus.^' It is about sixty feet 
liigh, and formed of unhewn stones, joined together 
by a kind of whitish cement. It stands in the middle 
of the field of Urmes, about a quarter of a league 
east of the town. The view from the top of the hill, 
which you ascend on leaving Autun, quite deUghted 
me. The present road is steep, but they are making 
another, which will make it more gradual. The hills 
on every side were covered with trees and brushwood, 
fine grey rocks in many places •appearing through 
them ; in the little dells were thatched farm-houses, 
almost English in their snugneas, with orchards and 
vineyards attached to them. 
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Looking back^ we saw the town of Autun^ with its 
fine old gateways, and a handsome new building (a 
school) outside, and, beyond, the three beautifully 
wooded hills, rich at this time of the year in all the 
tints of autumnal scenery. For some distance after 
we left Autun, we traced in different places remains 
of the famous Roman road. What magnificent notions 
must that people have had who established such com- 
munications between their capital and their colonies ! 
We saw in a field near the road, in one place, an 
immense stone in an upright position, like the Druidi- 
cal remains in England and Ireland. 

As we left the neighbourhood of Autun, the beauty 
of the country diminished. About St. Emiland it 
was one complete vineyard, and as we approached 
Ch&lons it became quite flat. The land is well culti- 
vated and the roads good; and we went the poste 
from St Leger to Ch&lons in a shorter time than we 
had done any other; could it be the prestige of the 
name ? We drove to the Hotel du Pare, which looks 
upon the Saone, and is considered one of the best 
hotels in France. As we remained here a day, in 
order to take the steamer to Lyons, the following 
morning we went to see the Hospital of St. Laurent, 
on the other side the river, which is a very fine esta- 
bUshment, and attended solely by women. Sisters 
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of Charity, who devote themselves entirely to the 
care of their sufiering fellow-creatures, and really 
looked most cheerful and happy in the consciousness 
of doing good. 

Ch&lons is a large and trading place; the quays 
extend for some distance along the river, and the 
streets and shops ^re very good. The country around 
is a dead flat, and, though it may hardly seem cre- 
dible, Mont Blanc may sometimes be seen. The 
master of the hotel pointed it out to us from the 
balcony of our room. This, of course, can only be in 
certain stat<^s of the atmosphere, so we were fortunate 
in coming in for it. 

Living, I shoidd tliink, ?ras cheap in this part of 
\\vi> wuutry, to judge from the well-supplied market 
yt\\M\ wt^ wnlkod through, and our bill at the Hotel 
%{w Wtx\ \Yt^ had lor diunear an excellent joo^^tf h la 
*w«##«WM l)oil«>d fis^h^ roast partridges, salad, pota- 
tu^ji and Gru^x-^ clioese, with a dessert of grapes, 
p<Nir«i walnuts, and biscuits, and as much vin dupays 
as we chose, and for this we paid nine francs, about 
7«. M. Compared with a very bad break£Eist we had 
at Bridport, the day before we left England, and for 
which we were charged 1 0*., this was cheap indeed. 

The distance from Ch&lons to Lyons is twenty-four 
leagues, and, in order to reach it before night, we 
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were on board the Ch&lonnaise early in the morning. 
MUcon was the only place of any importance at which 
w^ stopped for a few minutes to take in passengers; near 
to this town is the famous abbey of Cluny. The wine 
made here is very good, and it is the birthplace of La- 
creteUe and Lamartine. The Sa6ne flows sluggishly on 
through a rich alluvial country ; the banks are flat and 
devoid of all interest until you come within a few miles 
of Lyons, where they are steep and wooded, and would 
be really beautiful but for the multiplicity of ugly 
buildings, grotesque statues, and every description of 
tea-garden abomination with which they are crowded : 
one would think all the bad taste of Lyons must have 
exhausted itself in this direction. It was dark before 
we were clear of the steamer, and found ourselves in 
the Hotel de Provence, a ^ery large, rambling, and 
rather comfortless house, on th* Place Belle Cour. 

Pew places suffered more than Lyons during the 
revolution; there was hardly a point we turned to 
that had not its tale of blood during thai « reign of 
terror.^' The cathedral, one of the oldest in JP^Juice, 
is of the Saracenic style of architecture; and tW 
church of Ainay is a relic of antiquity. The Hotel 
Dieu, H6tel de Yille, and one of the theatres, are fine 
buildings. There is a very curious old bridge over 
the Saone, and the quays on both rivers form a mag- 
nificent promenade through the town. 
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The FbK' 1a>ui$ W Gruid is handsome ; but some 
<tf ihe $lnM$ in ihe vU town, into which we looked^ 
>iiVl>^ ibvui^UuL — ^> ftUTow^ and the houses so high^ 
and wiihal so ti;«milh diitv^ that tou could hardly see 
to the end ; — and t« cmt of the» streets come the far- 
fiunei) $«titt$ and hn>i»ide$ of Lrons. Well may it be 
:^d that ^ \>ne hatf of the world do not know how 
the other Katf Kx"^.*" little do the wearers of them 
thiixk of the wihiAkJ abode* where thev were £abri- 
eati>dx A frWtid of mine, on putting on a new silk 
div^$Sk once $«id to a Uttle niece, just come from India^ 
*^ Well Gocarg>> what do you think of thi^ ? '' " Oh ! 
iH^ be )\riHid> Aont £liBa>''' le^plied the in&nt moralist^ 
** worm made HUy^ touchii^ her aress, "you made 
rf mud»^ 

Being told by one of tJie nio$t loquacious JUles I 
ever met with even >i» France, who waited on us 
at the hotel, th»t aui^her Jitmitt^ Jm^lai^e, who 
were in the Aouse, were going to make the same 
trajet as ourselves the next day, from Lyons to 
Avisnon by the Bh6ne, my husband sent up his 

j€tfd, which was returned by a visit from Col. G ; 

and, our numbers being nearly equals it was soon 
arranged that we should take part of one of the 
bdteaw de jpaste between us. These boats are very 
hu^, but put together in the rudest way imaginable ; 
the force of the current carries thfem down in a couple 
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of days to Avignon^ bat as it would take a month to 
drag them up against it, they are generally broken 
up for fire-wood when the voyage is over. Benches 
go all round them, and the centre is covered with 
an awning. We were all on the quay from which 
we were to embark by six o'clock. At one end of 
the boat were some French country-people, the con- 
ducteur and his men, and a pair of little Calabrian 
horses belonging to Col. G ; our luggage occu- 
pied the centre ; and, at the other end, the carriage 
and a tolerably comfortable arrangement of seats for 
ourselves. It was a bright, clear, autumnal morning, 
and a^in we saw, looming large in the distance, " the 
Monarch of Mountains,^' with " his diadem of snow.*' 
The junction of the two rivers is very fine, but it is 
curious to observe how long they flow on together 
without appearing to amalgamate — the bright blue 
Rhone, and the turbid waters of the Sa&ne, each 
keeping their natural colour, till at last they become 
as one. 

We landed at Toumon, a small place on the right- 
hand bank of the river, for our mid-day meal, and 
then taking again to our boat, glided quietly on to 
Valence, where we were to spend the night. The 
scenery the whole way was most striking. Comparing 
it with the Rhine, I should say that one was like 

E 
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a beautiful maiden; the other like a magnificent 
matron. The banks of the Shine rise at once from 
the river ; in some places they are considerably steep : 
those of the Bhone^ by receding^ afford a much greater 
extent of landscape ; and the castl^Bs and ruins^ though 
less frequent in occurrence, are of a grander character — 
dark and frowning, like the mailed knights who used 
to issue from their portals. 

About eighteen miles aflier leaving Lyons we came 
to Vienne^ near which is Mont Pilate, from whence, 
tradition says, Pontius Pilate precipitated himself. 
Be this as it may, I believe he ended his days at 
Yienne, which was then a Boman colony of consider- 
able importance. The remains of a theatre, amphi- 
theatre, and several traces of aqueducts, are to be 
seen here ; and in the river are still the piles of an 
old Soman bridge, which must have led from the 
town to a fine castle on the opposite side. After 
leaving Yienne, we passed under the famous Cote 
Rotie, so well known for its wine, and of which we 
drank a bottle in our boat. The river in this part is 
narrow, and the banks clothed with vineyards ; bat 
it opens out again below, and, before reaching Yalence, 
receives into its waters those of the Isere, fresh from 
the mountains of Savoy. The sun was setting glo- 
riously behind the western hills, and as the boatmen 
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chanted their vesper hymn, accompanied by the splash 
of the oars, with which ther used occasionally to steady 

* m m it 

the boat where the current was more strong than osnal, 
I thought I had seldom felt anything more enjoy- 
able. Half our party were asleep when we passed 
one place, where rocks, rising out of the water which 
bubbled and foamed over them, rendered the naviga- 
tion a little difficult ; and I remembered it was pro- 
bably the very spot of which Madame de Sevign^ speaks 
of the " rochers blancs^' in " ce diable du Ehone,'' 
which had so nearly upset the boat ol Madame de 
Grignan on one of her journeys to Provence. 

Valence is an old irregular town; its finest ruin 
is that of the facade of a fine Gothic castle. The 
name, we were told by a French soldier on board, was 
given in consequence of a dispute among the first set- 
tlers as to the site of their future town, which was to 
be determined by throwing a lance : the most skilfol 
of the party hurled his with the exclamation, " Va 
Lance,'' and the name remained with the rising city. 
I do not know whether hydropathy is in fashion at 
Valence, but no patient of Dr. Gully could have de- 
sired wetter sheets than were given us that night ; and 
as drying would have been too long a process, and the 
inn did not seem to aflPord any others, we resigned 
ourselves that night to do without. 

E 2 
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It was with great delight next morning we hailed 
a bright snn-rise^ for we were entering upon classic 
ground to all admirers of Madame de S^vign^. Those 
who have never read them before, should look over her 
charming letters before descending the Ehone — ^pas- 
sages of them were perpetually recurring to me. The 
" Ch&teau Boyal de Grignan qui sent bien les anciens 
Adh^mars*' is not within sight of the river; but we 
passed by Montelimart, at a little distance from the 
left bank, which is so often mentioned, and from 
whence she dates one of her letters after leaving Gri- 
gnan. We passed, also, to-day another vineyard, cele- 
brated for its wine (the Coteau de THermitage, near 
Drome), and some beautiful castles and fine bridges. 
T sat the greater part of the day on the barouche-box 
of Colonel G.^s carriage, and felt as if I could never 
be weary of the magnificent prospect on either side. 
But the point of greatest interest was to come — ^the 
celebrated Pont Saint Esprit, with its five-and-twenty 
arches, only a few of which are navigable, owing to 
the shifting of the sand after heavy floods, as well as 
to the bed of the river being here full of rocks, and 
the current there peculiarly rapid. Madame de S^vign^ 
writes to her daughter, *' Je vous conjure, ma chfere 
enfant, si vous vous embarquez, de descendre auPont 
Saint Esprit/' and Mrs. G. and I had made the same 
stipulation. 
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Not knowing exactly when we were to expect this 
dangerous locality, she got into her carriage, and was 
reposing very quietly with the blinds down; and I 
had descended into the boat, where the children were 
at play, leaving the gentlemen on the box. Every 
bridge we came in sight of, " Is this the Pont Saint 
Esprit ?'' ^^Of course it is,^' was the answer, till I 
was fairly thrown off my guard. At last we came to 
one, and I thought I saw a look of intelligence pliss 
between my husband and the conducteur ; but I said 
nothing, as it was then too late to attempt to get out. 
There was a sound as of water rushing over a rocky 
bottom; we sat quite still; the boatmen lay-to on 
their oars, and in less time than it takes me to write 
it, we had shot through the arch, and were again 
gliding quietly on, and looking back on the formida- 
ble Pont Saint Esprit ! We landed afterwards to dine 
at the little town of Bourg St. Andr^, looked up at 
the lofty Roque Maure (on a high cliff) on our right 
hand, and did not reach Avignon till after the moon 
had been shining some time on 

** The blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone ;" 

and a better idea of the character of this fine river 
cannot be given than in what these words convey. I 
have seen it since, and after seeing much that was 
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beautiful in nature in other places ; but it was with 
ui|diminished admiration of the grandeur of its 
scenery. 

At Avignon one begins to feel what the vrai midi 
is ;*— there is a balminess in the air^ particularly at 
nighty to which we are unaccustomed in our more 
northern climes. " Mais quels Grangers/' writes 
Madame de S^vign6, " quels laurier-roses, et de gre- 
nadiers ! ils ne craignent que d'etre trop parfiim^ : 
jamais il ne s'est vu un si beau pays ni si d^cieux ; 
vous comprenez ses dflices par ceux d'ltalie.'' We 
found Madame Pierron's hotel so comfortable that 
we determined to remain a couple of days^ and I was 
glad to be able to walk about this fine old city, so full 
of historic interest. The houses, which are all built 
of stone, have a greater air of comfort about them than 
is generally seen in France ; the streets are tolerably 
wide, and very quiet. We walked up the hil^ on 
which af e the ruins of the Papal Palace, and from 
whence there is a fine view of the surrounding coun- 
try, laid Uke a map at your feet : we followed from 
there the course of the mighty Ehone for many miles. 
There is another fine view of the town, and of the 
boulevard which surrounds it, from a very long bridge 
thrown across the river. Of course we visited the 
tomb of Laura, in what was once the church of the 
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Cordeliers, but which is now turned into a garden 
within tlM walls: five small cypress-trees surround 
the stone. It ^sls in the church of St. Clair Petrarch 
first saw her, and in the same church, at the same 
hour, twenty-one- years afterwards, " cette lumiSre 
s'est ^teinte,'' he writes, " ce soleil a quittd le monde 
oii il brilloit.^^ I never saw more beautiful grapes 
than those this garden produces. I must again quote 
from Madame de S6vign6 :—^" Les muscats sont comme* 
des grains d'ambre, que Ton peutcroquer, et quivous 
feraient fort bien tourner la tSte, si vous en mangez 
sans mesure, parceque c^est comme si Ton buvait ^ 
petits traits du plus exquis vin de St. Laurent.'^ 

A lovely evening closed a beautiftd day, and we sat 
out till late in the balcony, au premier of the Hotel 
de I'Europe, which looks down into a court pla»ted 
with acacias, and with a fountain in the middle. We 
parted there from our agreeable fellow-traveUers 
Colonel and Mrs. G., as our roads no longer lay to- 
gether. They were to start in the morning for Nice, 
and we to pursue our route to Marseilles. If by any 
chance this little ^^recollection'' ever comes in their 
way, they will see that the agrement of our voyage 
down the Ehone in their society has not been for- 
gotten. We had arranged to diverge a little from our 
road in order to visit Vaucluse, which we reached about 
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mid-day^ — descending from the carriage at the little 
inn of "Les detix Laures/' (query. Who was the 
second?) and declining both a dinner under its roof 
and the company of a guide, we pursued our way up 
tl^e narrow valley through which the Sorgue, now a 
little brook, threads its way from the source of those 
" chiare fresche dolce acque,'^ which have been so im- 
mortalized. Tiie bed of the stream is covered with a 
kind of long and beautifully green moss : on one side 
arc the '^ verde coUe," of which the poet speaks, now 
covered with vines and olives ; and on the other, rocks 
rose almost perpendicularly to a considerable height. 
The fountain itself is in a sort of natural grotto, quite 
impervious to the rays of the sun, and the water is 
exquisitely cool and clear. After emptying our little 
• basket of provisions, and taking a draught of the 
water, and after our favourite dog (oh, profanation of 
the shade of Laura !) had enjoyed a plunge '' ove le 
boUe membra posa colei,'^ we prepared to return by 
the path oil the opposite side of the one by which we 
had come up. 

We were already within sight of some houses be- 
longing to a paper-mill at the entrance of the valley, 
and saw a woman from one of the windows beckoning 
to us to come on, and pointing to the cliff above. 
In the course of another minute a large block of stone 
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dropped on our path: Mrs. R., with our youngest 
child in her arms, was a step or two in front — ^we so 
near behind, that there was little more than room for 
it just to fall between us. We hastened on to the 
house ; but the people, alarmed, I suppose, at my has- 
band's determination to bring the whole thing before 
the prefety would give no further explanation, and 
pretended the stone had been precipitated by some 
sheep grazing at the top, where the earth might be 
loose, &c. But it was. no " rolling stone'' which so 
nearly put an end to our wanderings ; it was evidently 
thrown by no friendly hand, and we had every reason 
to suppose it was that of the sinister-looking landlord 
of ^' Les deux Laures,'' whose dinner and services we 
had declined : he was not to be found when we 
reached the inn > was gone, they said, to a commune 
at some distance; and as there was little chance of 
getting any satisfaction, we got into the carriage and 
pursued our way, with renewed thankfulness to Rim 
whose protecting arm had been so mercifully extended 
over us in the valley of Vaucluse. Little of beauty, 
and less of poetry, seems to exist among its inha- 
bitants, who appeared to think the great attraction of 
the place consisted in the particularly large eels which 
are caught in the Sorgiie, and which, they said, people 

b3 
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came from miles round to eat I Nothing more of 
incident happened this day. 

We did not reach Pont Eoyal, which is only a 
post-house by the road-side^ till between eleven and 
twelve^ and it was bad hearing that they were quite 
full. We were so tired that we would have slept in 
a bam rather than go on^ and felt exceedingly obliged 

to a courier of Lady C (who was on her way to 

the baths of Aix)^ who gave up his room to us. 
One thing you are always sure of in France, be the 
rest of the accommodation ever so indifferent — a good 
clean bed and plenty of linen; even in the small 
cabarets we were obliged to put up at, they always 
gave us table-napkins. We breakfasted the following 
morning at Aix, famous for its mineral springs, and 
also as being the first Boman settlement in France. 
The hotel stands in a very wide handsome street — 
more, indeed, like a "place'' than a street ; and, if I 
mistake not, the remains of an old Soman road are to 
be seen very near. Leaving Aix, we passed through 
Lambesc, where Monsieur de Grignan used to go, en 
qualite de grand seigneur^ to attend the assemblee des 
etats generaux. The rest of our drive to Marseilles 
was nothing remarkable. As we approached the coast 
the soil became chalky, and the country more barren. 
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Olive and ianiper treea had taken the place of trees 
of a brighL foliage, and I frequently observed the 
cypress by the road-side, which, perhaps from associa- 
tion, struck me as having a* gloomy effect. 

We reached Marseilles in tolerable time, and drove, 
as we had been recommended, to the Hotel des Em- 
pereurs, Bue Cannebieres, the master of which had 
been chrf de cuisine to one of the Allied Powers, and 
whose good table proved he had not forgot his art. 
Marseilles is one of the ancient cities of France, and 
used to be known as '' the Athens of Gaul -y it is 
still of much importance, both as a sea-port and as a 
place of great foreign trade. As usual, the old part 
of it is dirty and wretched, but there are many fine 
streets, and squares, and public buildings, in the new 
town ; still I did not admire it so much as I had done 
places of less consideration. It might be, that twice I 
saw it under circumstances of much local depression— 
once under the visitation of cholera, and this summer 
the small-pox had raged in it lik^a plague. Mar- 
seilles has suffered greatly from epidemics. The great 
plague which devastated it in 1720, and the noble 
self-devotion of Monsieur de Belzunce, " Marseilles^ 
good bishop,^' will long be remembered. The English 
consults family, with whom we dined, gave us a me- 
lancholy hidtory of the fatal effects of the small-pox. 
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Many houses were shut up in consequence, as the fa- 
milies had gone into the country. The villas around 
the town are extremely numerous, and some of them 
have beautiful gardens : every one who can afford it 
has one of these bastides, as they are called, for the 
summer. 

The cathedral is a carious Grothic edifice, said to 
be built on the ruins of a Temple of Diana. The 
botanical gardens are very extensive, and beautifully 
laid out. We walked, or rather climbed, one evening, 
up a hill outside the town, on ^hich is built a chapel, 
called " Notre Daine de la Garde." It commands a 
magnificent view, not only of the town of Marseilles 
and aU the surrounding country, but of the busy port 
below, and the far-stretching waters of the blue Medi- 
terranean, and is peculiarly resorted to by sailors be- 
fore and after their distant voyages. It was hung 
with votive offerings of every description, commemora- 
tive of deliverance from many perils by sea. 

At this time there were no steamers between this 
port and Malta, and being disappointed in obtaining 
a passage which we ought to have had in the go- 
vernor's yacht (then about to return to the island), 
we freighted a small vessel, which had been used as a 
packet, and was then lying in the port of Marseilles. 
The ordinary passage was one of five or six days ; we. 
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therefore, laid in a stock of the necessary provisions, 
made a few more purchases from the well-stored shops 
of Marseilles, and, in happy ignorance of our future 
fate, embarked in the Susan, in the afternoon of the 
1st of November. Our first experience of the Medi- 
terranean I shall give in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
NOVEMBER ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

" And the winds 
Burst thro' their bonds of adamant, and lashed 
The weltering ocean, that so lately lay 
Calm as the slumbers of a cradled child. 
To a demoniac's madness." — Alajmc Watts. 

The harbour of Marseilles might almost be called a 
small salt-water lake: it runs up into the land for 
about half a mile, and is a quarter of a mile wide ; the 
entrance does not exceed above a hundred yards, being 
confined by projecting rocks, on which are built two 
forts, known as the ChsLteau d'lf and the Chateau 
d'Or. We went on board, expecting to have sailed 
that day, but it happened to be " Le Toussaint,'' a 
great festival in the Eomish church, which our captain 
thought a sufficient excuse for not weighing anchor 
till the following morning. The harbour of MarseiUes 
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is said to be capable of coDtaining 1^200 vessels^ but 
is not of sufficient depth to float ships of war. From 
the absence of tide in the Mediterranean^ its waters^ 
which receive all the drains, &c., of the town, are ex- 
ceedingly offensive. Surely such a body of stagnant 
water, occupying such a central position in it, must 
greatly contribute to the frequent epidemics which 
prevail. What with the very bad smell, and the 
incessant ringing of the bells in all the churches 
around us, we have no very pleasant recollection of the 
port of Marseilles. Early the following morning we 
cleared it, and had then an opportunity of judging of 
the accuracy of Vernet's view, which we had so much 
admired at the Louvre. The wind being against us, 
we did not make much way, and it was not till even- 
ing closed in that we quite lost sight of the elevated 
chapel of '' Notre Dame de la Ghurde.^' The two next 
days it was exceedingly rough, and we made but little 
progress. The vice-consuls at Marseilles, who were 
ngents for our vessel, had promised us a British cap- 
tain and crew ; but we found the one had never sailed 
in that capacity before, and the other were Maltese. 
By a miserable subterfuge, saying they were British 
subjects, Messrs. Mecklenburgh and Richardson tried 
to excuse themselves for this breach of faith ; and as 
our time now was fast drawing to a close, we had no 
alternative but to take them. 
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The Maltese are notoriously bad sailors ; their great 
word at sea being '' appoggiare/' which is tantamount 
to what we should call '' hugging the land." They 
have little notion of steering by the compass ; it is 
from point to point they take their reckonings, and 
into these w»-seaworthy hands we were now com- 
mitted. It was little wonder, then, that, after beating 
about at the mercy of the winds for some days, we 
missed stays in endeavouring to weather a headland 
off Toulon, and were in the greatest danger. The sea 
was running mountains high ; the captain had lost all 
command, both of himself and his men, who, instead 
of listening to orders, were calling upon the Virgin 
and all the Saints to come to their aid, while they 
were letting the ship fast drive upon the rocks. There 
was no time for ceremony, and my husband, taking 
his pistols on deck, declared he would shoot the first 
man who did not instantly obey. This brought them 
a little to their senses, and, after much difficulty and 
far more noise from our six Maltese sailors than would 
have been heard among a hundred English ones in a 
similar situation, we succeeded in casting anchor in 
a fine natural bay to the west of Toulon, opposite the 
little fishing village of Bandol. 

As there was every appearance of the storm con- 
tinuing, and the prosecution of our voyage was there- 
fore impossible, my husband went ashore in the little 
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boat, with the captain and three of the men, to see 
what accommodation could be found. They might 
have been away an hour, but it appeared more like a 
month : it was a dark, cold, cheerless 5th of Novem- 
ber ;■ — one man and a boy alone were left on board ; 
and it was only by fixing my eye^ steadily on some 
object on shore that I could satisfy myself we were 
not drifting away into that stormy sea. - At last they 
returned, and we were conveyed to land, glad enough 
to get there after what we had suffered. The only 
cabaret in the village gloried in the sign of the Lion 
d^Or, and to this we bent our steps : one room, of very 
moderate dimensions, was all the accommodation it 
afforded, and into this we were ushered, with the worst 
possible grace, by the landlady. She was a perfect 
Hecate in appearance, and did not belie her looks. 
The first thing that raised her indignation was a re- 
quest for some warm water, for a bath for the chil- 
dren ; such a thing had never been heard of, and she 
went down stairs grumbling and scolding the whole 
way. The house was built so close upon the sea, that 
anything we threw down from our window would fall 
directly into it ; — -in all but the motion, we were al- 
most as much at sea in it as in the Susan. The yil- 

• 

lage consisted of one long dirty street, stretching 
along the shore, and our daily walk was out at one 
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end or the other. My husband extended his by ram- 
bling over the Kne of hills, which were immediately 
behind the village; and sometimes, like Bobinson 
Crusoe, he paid a visit to the ship, and brought back 
any little thing we might require, or some of our 
books, to help to wile away the time. 

The wine and olive are the only vegetation to be 
seen about fiandol : from the former an excellent red 
wine is made, little inferior to port, and several Dutch 
vessels in the bay were busily employed in taking it 
off. Beyond these hills was a wide range of compa- 
ratively barren country, affording only a scanty pas- 
turage for the goats that browsed upon it ; of cattle, 
we saw none. There are few things more uncomfort- 
able than to find yourself reduced to your last shilling 
in a remote comer of a distant land, and this was our 
case at Bandol. Never anticipating the necessity for 
money until we landed in Malta, we had taken no 
more on board with us than what happened to remain 
of our last draft. This was nearly exhausted ; and 
how were we to get more where there was no such 
thing even as a post ? At last F. M. determined on 
going over to Toulon, and, having hired a horse, set 
off on a weary ride there and back of more than thirty 
miles : he came back in the evening tired and silent. 
After a little time, "Where is the money ?^^ said I, 
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and he held up the empty bag ! Toulon not being 
named in our letter of credit, the bankers had refused 
to advance a sous. However, next morning, a good- 
natured little consul lent us twenty dollars, and a 
butcher having occasion to go over to Marseilles a day 
or two after on business, we were able to repay him at 
once by an order on the banker there. I do not know 
whether it be an established fact in natural history, 
that sea-sickness is among the ills thB.t /owl as well as 
'^JlesA is heir to.^' With our stock of provisions from 
Marseilles we had taken four couple of chickens. The 
poor creatures looked almost as woe-begone as our- 
selves when we landed at Bandol. The old lady of 
the Lion d^Or had some in her basse cour, which were 
fattening pour les noces of one of her daughters. My 
husband exercised his diplomatic powers in effecting 
an exchange, and, lest she might retract, it was no 
sooner a fait accompli than he had them all killed, 
knowing it would be better to eat cold chicken for a 
week than embark our unhappy poultry again, and we 
felt no compunction at getting at least a couple of 
good meals out of this horrid termagant. On a com- 
plaint that was made one day to her husband, who was 
a quiet sort of man, of some incivility, he shrugged 
his shoulders, and said, '^ Mais, monsieur, que voulez- 
vous ? est-ce que vous ne savez pas le proverbe. Pro- 
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mmgaif inUale ^** We could say no more, for he was 
sorIt moce to be pitied than we wore. It is a curions 
things bat ooie I have often observed, and higher 
aatbocities» I believe, lukve made the same reflection, 
^baK oft^i in die most beaotiM scenery the human 
nc« appears to be die most d^iaded. We expe- 
oiiiii»i thia ^ uiodKr time all down the banks of the 
Bhoite : w« &ami it to be the same in that exquisite 
lanmttT b«cw?*en Gaeta and Itri; we had an instance 
vif it at Tauisiiiae; ami die pe<^ of Provence, in 
^eaecaL ^« a nsy <£Sef«it race from the time 

' t»lMty :^ tmuMMir uwdkad hb gutter, 
W N« ^<Mi» >fcmwniimp b»»w droai tite war, 
:$U^t^ ' l^tMtt P^«i6tiiw hitbir I cqdk, 
t«M>« -vv^ JM^ lu^tt wdcQitt! me kome.* *' 

\l c uivi lM>a tiiwwtt viij$ wind-bound at Bandol, 
>^^^^ >i^: ^v'tt? nvi« vMW tti^t by a loud rapping at 
uW ^^vi> iiui lih^ vvwtr ^rf dw captain* calling out, 
^^ttvHv ^ttv>«^' ^ vww J fiiTorevole, bisogna 
.^^xv. ^^ W b«tt og^^ loti^ wishing to go, to 
^Mitkv v-*^ ^^^^V • ^*«^ ?^^^ ^*^ children were taken 
,^ ^v^ iK*x sv^ . .>ar *ti«Mj$ ww» :ajott ma»fe at the 
^>v . ^ V mh; »%^ ?{ni^ sW^ way in dte dartaiess 
^^.. . *\ >*K^V ^^Kw '^^- ''»^*^ b^ac was in wait- 
^, ^^ ;* ^.^^ ^ W iv ^ wdtoar owce than a 
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mile, between twelve and one o^clock, in the open sea^ 
before we reached the vessel — such a nocturnal expe- 
dition, on the 18th of November, as I hope never to 
repeat. 

As our ship, impelled by the favourable gale, was 
ploughing through the waters, the captain exclaimed, 
with exultation, " Cammina la Susan V and I went 
down into the cabin, hoping that two or three days at 
farthest would " bring us to the haven where we would 
be." When daylight came we had lost sight of the 
iron-bound coast of Toulon, but daylight brought 
\^ith it a disagreeable discovery. We found that while 
we were on shore the sailors had helped themselves to 
our provisions, of which they had taken the liotfs 
share ! For this aggression on the high seas there 
was no redress ; and really these poor men, who only 
acted on one of the first principles of nature, " self- 
preservation," were less to be blamed than those who 
had sent them out so badly provided. We had 
brought a little with us from Bandol, but it would have 
been as nothing to a starving crew ; and I really do not 
know what we should have done, if most fortunately 
the next day we had not fallen in with some French 
vessels returning from taking supplies to the fleet 
that was at that time off Navarino. Our boat was 
lowered, and my husband and the captain went along- 
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side their convoy, which was a ship-of-war, and told 
them our situation. They immediately gave a supply 
of beef, biscuit, &c., taking a receipt for the same, 
and an order on the underwriters of the Susan, who 
were obliged to defray the expense ; and when they 
heard there were children on board, they kindly or- 
dered a basket of dates as a present. 

The weather, which had so far been favourable, 
now changed. I never shall forget the angry look of 
the sky that evening, before I went below for the night. 
The sun was setting in a bank of clouds, heavy masses 
were gathering all around, and the wind was blowing 
in those short fitful gusts which generally presage a 
storm, and before morning it blew a heavy gale from 
the south-east. For three days and nights I never left 
my mattrass, which was stretched on the floor of the 
cabin ; but even there was something to be learnt — ^I 
ascertained, in propria pei'sond, that salt-water does 
not give cold. Many times, in those three terrible 
days of storm and tempest, we were perfectly 
drenched, without the power of changing to dry 
things, and yet no one was the worse for it after- 
wards ; and never did I so fully appreciate the beauty 
of the 107th Psalm, or feel the truth, that it is *' those 
who go down into the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in deep waters — these men see the works of 
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the Lord, and his wonders in the deep ; for at His 
word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof/^ I remember one moment of dreadful 
agony, in whieh, as some one has said, *' one seemed 
to live a thousand years/' Our children had been 
carried on deck for a little fresh air (for the hatch- 
ways were obliged to be down), and, with Mrs. S., 
were fastened on to one of the hen-coops. Their 
father had left them for a minute to see if I wanted 
anything, when the vessel gave a tremendous lurch, 
which was followed by a dreadful scream. Of course, 
we thought nothing less than that aU were carried 
overboard. He rushed to the foot of the companion- 
ladder as fast as the boxes of tin which filled the 
main- cabin would allow; and the inexpressible relief 
of hearing that it was only a favourite doll which had 
found a watery grave I cannot describe. 

The vessel in which we were, and which had been 
built for a packet between Marseilles and Malta, had 
been confiscated for smuggling tobacco, and, as we 
afterwards found out, had remained long enough in 
the foul waters of the former port to get quite unfit 
for sailing, from the dirty state she was in. As it 
seemed impossible to proceed, we were obhged again 
to " appoggiare,'' and Sardinia being the nearest land, 
it was resolved to make for it. Our jibboom had been 
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carried away^ and our sails were so splits that we were 
almost under bare poles. In this state^ happy were we 
when^ about mid-daj of the 24ih, we cleared the bar 
at the entrance of the harboor of Oagliari, and an- 
chored safely within it. A number of pictnresqoe- 
looking boats soon pat off to hail ns ; among them^ 
one with the English consul^ Mr. Bomeester^ on board. 
Coming from Marseilles^ which was infected with 
small-pox, we found we were liable to a quarantine of 
ten days! My husband, however, was allowed to 
meet the authorities of the town at the Parlatorio, and 
what with his representations, our intermediate puri- 
fication at Bandol, and perhaps a little curiosity on 
the part of the natives to see an English family, we 
were admitted to pratique that evening. We took 
care to throw overboard the basket of dates given by 
the good-natured French officers, for had such a proof 
of communication with the East been found upon us, 
we might not have been liberated so easily. Once 
more, therefore, we thankfully found ourselves again 
on terra firma. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SARDINIA. 



t< 



Terra sana, e generativa." — Machiavelli. 



In these days of modern travel and rapid motion, it 
is, perhaps, difficult to find a place which has not been 
visited and described by some of our nomade country- 
people. The '^ Grand Tour^^ of our forefathers, per- 
formed once in a man^s life, through Prance, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, by the aid of a heavy berline and 
relays of rope-tackled horses, is now taken as a walk 
by our young academicians during the long vacation. 
Russia, Turkey, and Greece, come within the compass 
of a summer tour; while the Hellespont is crossed, 
the seven churches of Asia (or their sites) are visited, 
and Jerusalem itself is the object of many an enthu- 
siastic traveller. Persia, Thibet, and even the Celestial 
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Empire^ are invaded. "Lands classical and sacred^' 
become familiar to most of us ; and the vast plains 
of ** the Pampas'' are traversed as a " ride/' But 
while steam (like the old woman in the fairy tale) 
supplies us with seven-league boots, both by land and 
sea, to the most remote parts of the known world, 
there are still some places not far distant which appear 
to have been overlooked, and of these (until the in- 
teresting account published of it in 1827 by Captain 
Smith, E.N.) the considerable island of Sardinia may 
be said to have been one ; and possessing, as it does, 
the advantages of easy communication with the Con- 
tinent, the capabilities afforded by fine harbours, and 
tiie resources of great natural productions, its state of 
comparative barbarism is the more extraordinary. 

The accidents of wind and weather, which I have 
already described, made me a visitor on its shores the 
year after Captain Smith's book was published ; and 
as it renders any further description superfluous, I 
merely (as one erf the few English-women who have, 
perhaps, been in the island) offer a few remarks, made 
at the time, on its general appearance, and the society 
of Cagliari, which, through the kindness of the English 
consul (the late George Bomeester, Esq.*), I was en- 

* Mr. Bometster died a few years since firom an attack of fever, 
incidental to the coontry, which carried him off in a few days, daring 
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abled to make daring a stay of sixteen days^ while our 
storm-tossed vessel^ under his able superintendence^ 
was put into a state somewhat more seaworthy than 
that in which we had sailed from Marseilles. 

The appearance of the town from the sea is striking. 
Built on a rising ground^ the houses, which are large 
and construdied of stone, appear to stand on terraces, 
elevated one above the other, and crowned by the 
citadel in the centre, interspersed with patches of 
green ; while orange and lemon trees, with their white 
Uossoms and golden fruit (for it was late in Novem- 
ber), gave agreeable relief to the whole. But, like 
many other southern towns, this favourable impression 
wears off on a nearer approach. The Casteddu, or 
Castle, the Marina, which skirts the sea, Stampaee, or 
Villa Nova, constitute the modem GagUari, which 
contains about 30,000 inhabitants. The citadel is 

the absence of Ms feimily in England. To the zeal lind inteUigence 
with which he discharged the duties of his situation for a period of 
fonr-and-twentj years, ample witness can be borne by all who yisited 
Sardinia daring that time ; but, owing to his limited salary and the 
necessary expenses to which he was liable, he was unable to make 
any provision for his family. It is to be wished, in a country like 
England, that some means were provided for affording something 
more than a mere gratuity to the widows and orphans of those whose 
lives have been spent in fjEutkful and honourable .service, and whose 
death has been accelerated by the trying circumstances of their 
position. 

f2 
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strongly fortified ; the streets leading up to it are so 
steep that no carriages are available^ and walking is 
yery fatiguing. However, from their being narrow, 
and the houses high, a '^ shady side*' may always be 
found, except under a meridian sun; but the open 
gutters before the doors, and the clothes-lines ex- 
tended amicably from one window to another, over the 
heads of the passengers, make a walk anything but re- 
freshing to the senses. The court, nobles, and Sardes 
of distinction, dwell in the castle. The Marina an- 
swers to our City, being (with the exception of the 
foreign consuls, who find it more convenient, and the 
arms of whose respective governments are rudely em- 
blazoned over their portes-cocAeres) inhabited exclu- 
sively by merchants. 

We were lodged in what, I suppose, was the first 
hotel of the place, and which was literally open iouse 
all the twenty-four hours. The first night, what be- 
tween the fierce attacks of swarms of mosquitoes and 
tanti altfi, and the perpetual whirring sound of the 
favourite game of morra in an adjoining room, sleep 
was out of the question, even to the most weary ; and 
I was wondering what time these meridionali took to 
rest, but soon found it was a very different arrange- 
ment with them to what Alfred made it. At any time 
of the day or night, when he feels so disposed, and 
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without any previous ceremony, the Sarde, wrapping 
his sheep-skin or cloak about him, and with no softer 
bed than a wooden bench or the floor, finds that 
" bahny sleep ^' which is ofttimes denied ''to a king/' 
The dinner-hour in Cagliari is two o'clock, and to this 
meal it is not the fashion to invite ladies ; but, with 
the thermometer at 9&° in the shade, I thought it 
" a custom more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance,'' and I was quite satisfied only to join in the 
evening parties ^ven by the authorities, out of com- 
pliment to our consul, who, with his amiable wife, 
appeared to be greatly respected by all ranks. The 
tables, I was told, were loaded with all kinds of native 
and foreign delicacies. What I saw of the cooking 
appeared to me too rich and heavy for our English 
taste, though the wild-boar, dressed with the a^ro 
dolce sauce (a happy combination, as it name implies^ 
of sweet and acid), and a sort of cream, made of eggs 
and wine, called mnbaion, might be approved of by 
Monsieur Soyer himself. 

The native ladies are very ignorant, hardly ever 
looking into a book; and their conversation turns 
upon nothing but dress, and the affairs of their neigh- 
bours, whom they watch from their windows the 
greater part of the day. Nor is the want of mental 
cultivation at all compensated for by their persona) 
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attractions. Thej are, generally speaking, aboat the 
middle height, heavy figures, and with oomfdexions 
not dark, or olive, or even tawny, but positivdiy jmi£$ 
orange ! -When fall dressed, they wear seven petticoats 
(of nx or seven breadths each) of the finest doth, * 
rich scarlet or geranium coloor, and bordered with 
gold or yellow. No stays, but a long binder of coarse 
calico confines the waist, and over it is worn a tight- 
laced boddice, with very full white sleeves. A little 
fsmtastic apron, and a veil thrown over the back of the 
head and falling on the shoulders, completes a costume 
which would be becoming to any but a Sarde beauty. 
The dresses of the people are very picturesque, 
every trade being distinguished by a different one. 
That of the butchers is particularly handsome, and on 
a gala day is worth from £50 to £60 of our money, 
from the quantity of silver lace and buttons with 
which it is adorned: many of these descend from 
father to son. The shepherds wear dressed skins, 
with the fur or wool outside, made into a sort of 
tunic, with a scarlet herreUa, or cap. Many of them 
carry a very long gun; and all the peasantry go armed 
with a sharp knife, stuck in the girdle, which is too 
often used in their frequent and seldom bloodless 
quarrels amongst themselves; but a stranger, and 
particularly an Englishman, is in no danger, except^ 
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indeed^ in travelliiig through the country^ he should 
go to the iuBS^ instead of availing himself of the ae* 
oommodation of the private houses that lie in his 
road^-«*an impeachment of his hospitality which the 
irasdhle Sarde could not ei^ily forpve. 

The countiy abounds with game; they have no 
pheasants, but partridges^ snipe^ woodcocks, hares, 
quails, &c. &c., and last, and lea3t, though not 
leiMi goody thrushes, which feed on the myrtle^berries, 
and are dressed with the trafl like woodcocks. One 
morning a manzoni, or flamingo, was sent us as 
a present : it measured exactly six feet from the tip 
of the beak to the end of the claw, and the plumage 
was firom the palest shade of pink to the deepest 
geranium. These beautiful birds congregate in flocks 
of some hundreds, but are very difficult to get near : 
their movements, when seen from a distance, resemble 
a regiment of soldiers, aind they advance in regular 
columns, with skirmishers sent on before, as if to 
reconnoitre. 

The prickly pear, a speoimeQ of which may be 
seen in the print of the Costume d'Ossieri, grows 
abundantly through the island. Taken out of the 
thick husk in which it is enclosed, and put into the 
coldest water before it is sent to table, it is rather a 
refreshing &uit ; but woe be to any one who attempts 
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to gather it without being sofficiently defended against 
the abnost imperceptible thorns which guard its leaves^ 
and which are so easily detached^ as to give rise to 
the idea that they are drawn out by mere attraction. 
To take them out is impossible ; but^ through that 
beautiful provision in nature^ by which the bane and 
antidote are so often found together^ a handful of 
earth rubbed in, will immediately remove them. 

We went one day to the museum : the birds are 
ill-preserved, but the fishes are beautiful, and the 
collection of minerals very fine. Quantities of coral 
and some rare shells are found on the coast ; and we 
saw one specimen of the Pinna nobilis, with a tuft 
of fine silky hair hanging from it^ about fifteen inches 
long, and were told they sometimes reached twenty- 
seven inches. Gloves have been manufactured of this 
beautiful material; but they would be, as Queen 
Elizabeth said of the first woven silk stockings that 
were presented to her, "marvellous delicate wear.'' 
Various ores and precious stones, particularly ame-» 
thysts, emeralds, beryl, and topaz, are found in the 
mountains, but the mines have never been worked 
to bring in the return they might do. 

The kindness of General Eoberti, the military 
governor, having placed his carriage at our disposal^ 
we drove out one evening with the Consul and hia 
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lady, to the village of Cluarti, about four miles from 
the capital; the surrounding viUages within a certain 
distance being thus called Quin^, Decimi^, &c. &;c. 
Being the afternoon of a sainf s day, the congrega- 
tion were just coming out of church as we arrived. 
Human skulls and thigh-bones are imbedded into 
the atrium and walls of the churchyard, a decoration 
not uncommon in Sardinia. The women walked 
along, not with the stately grace of the Spanish 
matrons, but with their hands folded stiffly before 
them, and looking neither to the right nor left, with 
very much the air of performing penance. We drov^e 
to the house of one of the principal formers, which 
consisted of a great number of rooms, aU on the 
ground.floor, opening into a wide corridor, which 
looked upon a large court. The servants were pur- 
suing their different household occupations, super- 
intended by the padrona, and three or four grown- 
up daughters, one of whom was to be married in a 
few days : I was sorry not to be able to see the cere- 
mony, which was to be on a scale corresponding with 
the wealth of the parties ; but we were shown the 
trousseau and the rooms which were prepared for 
the young couple. The children and single people 
in a family never sleep but» on the floor, so that few 
beds are to be seen, and they are covered with brocade 

F 3 
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in a waj that looks more gorgeous than comfortable^ 
with fine embroidered pillow8> edged with lace, laid on 
the outside. 

The ^' Uomo e Donna Campidanese '^ in Uie print^ 
are a newly-married couple just returning &om 
churchy in all their wedding '' galanteria/' IMs 
ceremony^ as well as that of the previous courtship 
and betrothal^ are well described by Captain Smithy 
whose interesting book I woidd recommend to any one 
who wishes for a further account of this curious people. 

One room we looked into was quite perfumed 
by the large clusters of the grape^ of which the 
Malvasian wine is made^ which were hanging up to 
dry : in this state they will keep the whole winter^ 
and, with the very sour bread made in the country, 
they form a principal article of food. 

The Gampidano is generally understood to mean 
the large plain between Gagliari and Oristano, but is 
applied to other fruitful tracts in different parts of 
the island. Ozieri and'Sassari, of which costumes 
are given, are of the number of these, Gtdlura is a 
mountainous district, and Alghero, the walls o£ which 
are seen in the print, is a fortified town, founded eariy 

* Tlio publication of the sketches intended to accompany this 
little volume has been unavoidably delayed ; should it ever reach a 
seoond edition, they will appear. 
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in the twelfth century, by the Doria family, and after- 
wards given up to the Spaniards. Charles Y. was «o 
fond of this place, as to have contemplated making 
it his residence ; and I was told that a strong remnant 
of the language and manners of Catalonia are still 
retained in the society of Alghero, an improvement, 
I should imagine, on the less courtly manners of 
CagUari, for which Mr. Bomeest^ prepared me by 
saying, ''You must not be surprised at one very 
common topic of conversation — ^fleas^' II and cer- 
tainly I had not been many days in Sardinia bdbre 
I ceased to wonder at it, if it be natural to speak of 
what is perpetually before you. In such myriads are 
these sprightly insects, that Mrs. Bomeester told me, 
whenever she paid a round of visits to the Sarde 
ladies, she always changed her dress in an empty 
room before she returned to her own apartments I 

The Sardinian horses, Uke the Calabrian, are small, 
black, very spirited, and fleet, and we flew over the 
ground, on our return from Quarts, at something very 
like railroad speed. For riding they are broke into 
what is called the ''passo portante,'' which, from the 
peculiar motion it gives the animal, requires the rider 
to have some practice in it before he finds it easy, 
and I am told that it is then considered less fatiguing 
than the natural paces. 
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When we arrived at borne we went to the theatre^ 
which was about to be closed for Advent. The house 
was small, and the performance nothing remarkable, 
either for music or acting. We spent one evening at 
the French Consul's, whose house was kept by his 
two sisters. There were several of the Sardinian 
nobility present; dress among the ladies, and the 
chase among the gentlemen, were the chief topics of 
conversation. Italian is spoken among the higher 
dasses, though it is not the " lingua Toicaua in bocca 
Bjomanay The lower ranks speak only Sarde, which 
is a sort of patois composed of Greek, Arabic, and 
bad Italian, and it is remarkable that manv of the 
customs and manners, particularly in the interior and 
towards the north of the island, are exactly similar to. 
those mentioned by the old Greek and Roman writers. 

A walk tlirough CagUari in the evening is most 
amusing to a stranger. The absence of lamps in the 
piazzas and streets is compensated for by numerous 
little fires in all directions, at some of which chestnuts 
are roasting, at others coffee is preparing, while the 
cries of the vendors and the various dresses of the 
picturesque groups which surround them, their dark 
eager faces lighted up by the bright glare of torches 
or of the sweet-scented and crackling wood-fires, form 
a tableau vivant sufficiently amusing to a stranger. 
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Oar own northern clime affords many beautiful day- 
light pictures, but for nocturnal scenery (if I may so 
term it) we must go to the south : who that has ever 
seen it can forget the brilliancy of an illumination on 
the eve of some favourite saint (St. John and St. 
Paul, for instance), in Malta, where the numerous 
churches, traced in lines of light by thousands of 
coloured lamps, are reflected in the calm sea below ; 
or the exquisite nights in lovely Italy, where myriads 
of glancing fire-flies seem to rival in numbers and 
brightness the starry orbs in the blue firmament above ? 
One of the principal comforts of life — ^water — ^is 
scarce and dear in Cagliari, being brought in from 
the country in casks, by mules, swung across a rough 
saddle, and the "venditor d'acqua^' has a never- 
failing trade ; though this limited supply, in so hot a 
country, and where most descriptions of tormenting 
insects abound, would be severely felt by a people 
less thick-skinned and more cleanly than the Sardes. 
Let me not, however, leave their island without 
gratefully acknowledging not only the valuable assist- 
ance of our own consul, but the kind attention of all 
the principal native inhabitants. A field-day was 
given in honour of the EngUsh ofiBcer who had been 
unexpectedly thrown upon their hospitality : every 
day there was a succession of dinners, aoireSs, and 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MALTA. 

'* Les fortifications ^taient si fonnidables, qu'un general "Fnaagsds, 
en les examinant, s'^riait, dans sa firanehise militaire : ' H est bkn 
heoreux qn'il se soit tronv^ qnelqu'nn U-dedans poor nous oavrir les 
portes, car nous n*j serions jamab entr^s tout seals/ " — ^Vebtot : 
Hisioire des Chevaliers de McUte. 

It was on the 11th of Dec^nber that we embarked 
for the third time for Malta. The kind consul and 
I his wife accompanied us on boards and only left; us 
when we weighed anchor in the afternoon. The cases 
of tin^ which had caused us so many unlucky tumbles 
in the jBrst cabin^ had been s(dd^ to defray the ex- 
penses of putting our vessel into better condition; 
some things had been added for our comfort; the 
breeze was favourable^ and once again " Hope told a 
flattering tale/^ as we gradually lost sight of that 
wild shore where we had been so hospitably received 
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by those who never knew of our existence till we were 
unexpectedly thrown upon their kindness, and whom 
we were never likely to see again. Our first point 
was to be Maretimo^ to the south-east of Sicily, which 
we expected to "make'' in the coarse of the night 
after we left Sardinia. My husband, whose confi- 
dence in our crew was considerably shaken, had re- 
mained late on deck, and was fortunately on the look- 
out, when he thought he perceived breakers ahead. 
The captain was gone quietly to his hammock, having 
allowed us to get forty miles out of our reckoning, 
and we were actually just off the island of Ustica, 
almost near enough to have jumped from the bow- 
sprit on the rocks ! With the help of the only sailor 
on deck — ^the only one, indeed, who knew anything 
of his business — ^he succeeded in getting the vessel 
about, and in the course of a few honr^ we were 
under the lee of Sicily ; happy for us that we were so, 
for in a little time a more violent storm than any we 
had yet experienced began to blow, and, I suppose, iu 
no sea do they get up more rapidly than in the Medi- 
terranean. The waves ran mountains high ; we really 
appeared " to mount into the heavens, and go down 
into the deep,'' and it seemed next to a miracle that 
we were not engulfed in those mighty waters, when, 
leaving the shelter of the land, we crossed the chan- 
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nel which divides Sicily frpm Malta. The twenty- 
four pounders on one of the batteries in the latter 
were dismounted and thrown into the sea^ like so 
many pop-guns, by the violence of this gregale (the 
Euroclydon of St. Paul), and several naval officers, 
who were watching our little craft from her first ap- 
pearance in the horizon, declared it to be " next to 
impossible that she could ever reach the shore/' As 
we neared the island I was told, afterwards, that our 
keel was occasionally completely out of the water ; and 
it was some time after we were safely anchored in the 
great harbour, on the forty-third day after leaving 
Marseilles, before I could realize our signal deliver- 
ance : even there the swell was so considerable, that 
when we landed in the evening, we were obliged to 
seize the moment to spring from the boat on to the 
Marina before the receding wave carried it back again. 
As the time we had left Marseilles was known, and 
no tidings of the Susan had been heard in the interim, 
it was fully believed we had perished in the storm^ 
and the unexampled contretemps of our voyage had 
excited a general feeling of interest in the island. 
Booms had been engaged for us at Beverle/s hotel ; 
and after all we had gone through, Valetta, as I first 
saw it, on a clear moon-Ught night, the large bal- 
conies and verandahs flinging their long shadowy 
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Annibale della Gruga.* He had been six years in the 
pontifical chair^ and was a man of liberal principles ; 
it was even hinted that he died a Protestant ! Masses^ 
however, were ordered for the repose of his soul, and 
he was buried, in eJBBgy, with much pomp, in the 
great church of St. John. The exterior of this church 
is very plain ; the interior is still beautiful, though de- 
prived by the French of many of its treasures. Some 
of the lateral chapels are exquisitely finished, and rich 
in gilding and sculpture, and the pavement is a beau- 
tiful mosaic of different coloured marbles,, intermixed 
with agate and jasper. The hand of St. John, the 
patron saint, is shown on high festivals, but having 
seen the duplicate right arm at Siena, and heard of 
many others (though never but of one Briareus), I leave 
this point to the faith or credulity of my readers. 

The Governor's palace (once that of the Grand 
Master) forms one side of the open space called St. 
George's Square. There are some splendid apart- 
ments on the first floor, to which you ascend by so 
gradual a flight of stairs, that on public occasions the 
knights used to mount them on horseback, in full 
armour. The library contains their literary treasures; 
and in the armoury, which is above two hundred feet 
long, are still contained many suits of their armour — 

* Bom at Cesena, a small town eighteen miles south of Ravenna. 
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and was there ridden over by a body of the enem/gi 
cavafay. A Frendi soldior^ who saw him on a heap 
of slabi, actually planted his mnsket upon him and 
was about to fire, when he perceived some symptoms 
of life, and, applying a little flask of brandy to his 
month, revived him. Sir P. Ponsonby afterwards 
fonnd out in Paris the man who had thus providen- 
tially been the means of saving his lifec 

It is a very pleasant thing, on arriving in a new 
country, to find not only the necessaries and luxuries 
of life so much cheaper than one has been accustomed 
to, but likewise, that every half-crown goes as far 
as three shillings. Every Maltese penny contains 
twelve grains, and it was amusing enough to see the 
twelve different things that might be bought for a 
penny, in the market at Malta. House-rent, which 
is always paid one quarter in advance, is exceedingly 
moderate ; for our first house, in the Strada Beale, 
we paid twenty-three pounds per annum. It was 
built in the usual style of Maltese houses, round a 
court, with a well in the centre; an open staircase 
led, by a flight of fifty steps, to a drawing-room, 
nearly forty feet long, and thirty more to the ter* 
raced roof above. Furnishing was a very easy matter : 
our dining-room tables cost ISs. 4id., chairs Is. 8d. 
each j sofas 10«. Two or three Maltese women, who 
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worked for 6^. a day, soon covered the latter, and, 
picking to pieces some ropes of Indian grass, stuffed 
mattresses, quite equal in coolness and comfort to any 
made on elastic wires. Over iron bedsteads are 
thrown clear musquito net curtains, and if, in destroy- 
ing these nightly tormentors with the flame of a 
candle, they should be set on fire, the mischief does 
not extend far on the stone or puzzolana floors. A 
story was told of a gentleman, who had lived many 
years in Malta, and who was in the habit of reading 
in bed : one night his curtains caught fire, he quietly 
walked into the next room to finish his sleep on the 
sofa, and desired the servant, on coming in the next 
morning, to " go into the adjoining room and sweep 
up the ashes.'' 

The cooking in Malta is done by men. The kitchens, 
which are generally under-ground, are furnished with 
a few earthen vessels, many of them resembling in 
shape the old Etruscan jars and vases. The fire is in 
small stoves of the same material, and is fanned with 
large flat 'Wentagli," made of matting; and there can 
hardly be a greater difference than between the simple 
necessaries of a Maltese kitchen, and a batterie de 
cuisine in England. Our breakfast hour, in summer, 
was between seven and eight ; dinner from three to 
four, and all the visits were paid afterwards. The 
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weather is often cool till towards the end of May^ and 
nothing can be more beaatifol than the lovely moon- 
light nights in July, when we used to drive put to 
the different villas in the country. A flag is hoisted 
where people are disposed to receive ; and those gar- 
den parties, with geranium hedges, and avenues of 
oleanders, lighted up with coloured lamps, used to 
remind me of the descriptions in the Arabian Nights, 
of oriental entertainments. 

The calesse is a carriage peculiar to Malta, and is 
generally drawn by small Barbary horses, and driven 
by a bare-footed Smiche, who, tightening his parti- 
coloured sash or girdle about him, will keep up with 
the animal at full trot, without any apparent fatigue. 
At first, this struck me as a very uncomfortable arrange- 
ment, but custom soon reconciles one to anything ; 
though I did not quite agree with a lady, who as- 
sured me " it was quite constitutional to the caless'ieri 
to go at this pace /' — [reasoning worthy of Mrs. Mala- 
prop, or the cook who skinned the eels, and said 
" they were accustomed to it.^^ 

The summer palace of St. Antonio was built by 
the Grand Master De Paula, who was determined to . 
choose a site from no part of which the sea was visible. 
Being inland, and rather low, it does not come in for 
the breeze which is so refreshingly felt in most parts 
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a beaatiful rose-colour. The channel which divides 
the islands is sixty miles wide^ and from the shore to 
the mountain is about the same. The view at all 
times from the terraced roofs is varied and interesting. 
The busy town below, with its numerous churches 
and palaces and pubUc buildings ; the three deeply- 
indented harbours, frdl of the shipping of all nations ; 
on one side the island gradually rising to the ancient 
capital, Citti Vecchia, and on the other the blue 
Mediterranean, with the little mosquito fleets of fish- 
ing-vessels, and the light Sparonaras, starting for, or 
coming in from Sicily, — and all under such a sky, that, 
as a lady who had lived many years in the island once 
said to me, '' one really feels that existence alone is a 
blessing.^' We used often in the evening to go down 
the famous " Nix mangiare '^ stairs, of which Lord 
Byron says, '^ how surely he who mounts them swears,'^ 
and, taking boat from the Marina, go round the 
harbours and visit our friends in the different ships : 
the Britannia (which had been the flag-ship at Ply- 
mouth), the Prince Kegent, Windsor Castle, Eevenge, 
Asia*, Melville, Ganges, Blonde, Spartiate, Madagascar, 

* A ball was given one night on board the Asia, by Captain H. I., 
in honour of his wife's birthday ; the boats belonging to the ship 
were in waiting all night conveying the guests backwards and for- 
wards. The main deck, covered in with flags, made a beautiful bell-^ 
room ; the cabins were all thrown open, and supper was laid out on 
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and many others^ formed part of the squadron in the 
Mediterranean at this time. One evening, when we 
were alongside the Melville, we found the first lieu- 
tenant just preparing to join the Prince Begent, 
lately arrived from England, with the Admiral, Sir 
Henry Hotham, on board, and offered to convey him 
in our boat. He was greatly beloved in his old ship, 
and no sooner was he seated, than in a moment the 
yards were manned, and the sailors gave him three 
cheers : the man who would have braved death at the 
cannon's mouth was fairly overcome by this un- 
expected and simultaneous tribute of affectionate 
goodwill. 

The garrison races used to be held on the Pieti, 
« broad road which skirts the sea at that extremity of 
the quarantine harbour which runs up into the land. 
The officers rode their own horses, and as the balconies 
used to be full of spectators, and the water covered 
with boats, it was a very gay sight. Mr. IVe^e'? 
house was always thrown open on the occasion, 

the quarter-deck. It was something quite new in the way of a ball, 
and the only damp to onr amusement was an accident which happened 
to one of onr party (an officer on his way home from India), the heel 
of whose boot shot off the slippeiy landing-place as he was getting 
into the boat, and down he went into the water ; he was soon got oat 
again, but too completely drenched to do anything but return to his 
hotel and to bed. 
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and a ball was generally given somewhere in the 
evening. 

One of Lady l^xtoY&proteg^ was a beautifol Greek 
child, who had been rescued in a massacre m one of 
the islands, and brought to Malta ; she was too young 
to remember her parents, or any particdLaiB' of her 
early life, more than a confiised remembrance (tf lying 
on the ground, and sedng horses' hoofs prandng over 
her I The Greek women aro eminently beautiful. I 
remember three in Malta who could hardly be suit- 
passed in their different styles. One of them, .the 
wife of a merchant, had been brought up at ConU^'- 
tinqple, and was on . her way with her husband to 
Mancheeter. How she bore. the transition from the 
'^ Sublime Porte " to that city of factories I never 
heard.* 

More or less, I suppose, all are liable to *' skyey 
influences,'^ but it is only those who have lived in the 
south who can understand the magical effect of climate 
on the feelings, where sunny days are succeeded by 
cloudless nights ; — 

* The Greek patriarch in Malta was on^ of the finest-looking men 
I ever saw ; he was consideraUy more than six feet high, with a 
beard that reached down below his girdle, and was often to be seen 
in his long flowing robes widking about the town, one of the many 
picturesque-looking figures in this motley place. 
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" Wliere the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie. 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ;" — 

and I have often thought that instead of the consti- 
tutional melancholy the Englishman is accused of, he 
must have the greatest portion of animal spirits, to 
be enabled to resist the heavy pressure of fog and 
damp our island is exposed to. The influence of the 
^ is taxied m tht deUciously ripened fruits of 
Malta* Oranges are in perfection in December; — 
flowers and &uit on the same branch. Those that 
are gathered for exportation are packed before they 
are ripe, and it is only the common kinds that bear 
the passage. The blood or red orange of Malta 
(procured by grafting a slip of (»?ange on a pome- 
grahate stock), though very fine, is not in flavour or 
size to be compared to the egg-orange, so cdled from 
its oblong shape. The highly-perfumed little man^ 
darxn orange is neverj^ I believe, taken out of the 
island; the rind is extremely fine, and dlmost comes 
off with a touch, when ripe. The small ajaicot 
(Alessandrino) is called ''kiU John^^ by the Maltese, 
from tike quantities said to be eaten by the English. 
The J^Ai di &an Oiovanui, which ripen about the 
24th of June, are the first of their kind ; the lusdoua 
purple fig, its saccharine juice bursting the skin. 
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comes in later; then there is the exquisite white 
nectarine^ the cooling pomegranate^ and the refreshing 
water-melon, while grapes are really "as plenty as 
blackberries/' Vegetables, also, are abundant and 
excellent; we used to have salads and green peas in 
December, and say it was worth the voyage only to eat 
the potatoes. Every spot of ground is cultivated : 
wherever an artificial soil can be created, there the 
industrious Maltese will set his potatoes, or put in 
early vegetables, and the numerous terraces supporting 
the earth cause the island to have a totally different 
aspect according to the point you see it from. Look- 
ing up to CSttil Vecchia, one sees nothing but lines of 
stone walls, but doion from thence it appears to be 
covered with a verdant carpet. In none of the 
gardens is vegetation more luxuriant than in the 
ditches, from the shade they are in during great part 
of the day. On the walls the beautiftd caper- plant 
grows in great abundance, its long wreaths of lilac 
blossoms covering the face of many of the outworks. 
A few years since an order emanated from the Ord- 
nance, that "no one was to be allowed to cut capers 
on the bastions, except the commanding officer of 
Engineers,'^ and it has ever since remained his dis- 
tinctive privilege. 

Almost forgetting in this climate the succession of 
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the seasons, I was surprised one morning, on looking 
out of my window, at seeing the street full of people, 
dressed in every variety of colour and fancy, and all 
masked. It was the first day of the carnival, which 
fortunately only lasts during three — long enough for 
people to outdo each other in every species of buf- 
foonery. On the second day every carriage in the 
place is in requisition, and down the long Strada 
Eeale and up the Strada St. Paolo a moving line is 
formed; and as every window must be down to escape 
being broken, you are fairly exposed to " the pelting 
of the mgary storm .^^ The last day, the ofBcers, in the 
armour of the old knights, had a tournament in St. 
George's Square, and it was rather amusing to see these 
mailed warriors, when unhorsed, requiring assistance to 
get on their legs again. I do not think there was any 
''queen of love and beauty '^ on this occasion; but, 
en revanche, the knights were not obliged, as at the 
Eglinton tournament, to fight under umbrellas ! 

The next morning all the churches were open for 
the sprinkling of ashes; the women resumed their 
faldettaa and black petticoats, and the men returned 
to their usual occupations. Lent is strictly observed 
by the Maltese, and Easter as joyfully commemorated. 
The custom of a man, divested of clothing, running 
from one end of the Strada Eeale to the other at break 

q3 
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of dxy, to typify the resorrectionj has been some time 
discontinuecL 

Just beyond the Porta Bomb is the sabnrb of 
Floriana; the pnblic gardens form a square in the 
centre. Here^ among many corioas plants and shrabs, 
is a thom^ said to be of the same kind with which 
the Saviour's head was crowned : it is a species oi 
marruccay and certainly exactly the same as that re- 
presented in the pictures of the old masters. The 
houses in Honana are stiU more reasonable than those 
in Yaletta, and we paid for one, which had been pre- 
viously occupied by Lord F., £16 Ss. per annum! 
The terrace^ shaded by a vine-covered trellis, com- 
manded a view of the great harbour, with its numerous 
and ever-varying naval population; of the dockyard, 
which occupies the place where the old galleys used to 
be built ; of Isola, Brumela, the towering fortress of 
St. Angelo, the point of Sicasoli, the unfinished palace 
of Napoleon, and the line of forts which guard the 
eastern coast of the island. 

It was an interesting and, genially speaking, very 
animated panorama ; and the contrast was the more 
striking, when, one sultry evening in June, the Mada- 
gascar was signalled from Alexandria with the dead 
body of her captain. Sir Robert Spencer, on board, 
who, only ten days before, had taken out the Governor- 
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General, Lord Clare, on his ^iqrto India. It wa&then 
a brilliant morning, the yards of all the ships vrere 
manned, the Marina was lined with the troops, the 
" meteor flag of England " waved in the breeze, and 
salutes were fired froin the batteries as the noble ship 
cleared the month of the harbotir ; bnt before a week 
had elapsed Sir Bobert had fallen a victim to fever, 
and, under the oppressive influence of a scirocco wind, 
the Madagascar now returned, her white line painted 
black, like a moving cofiin on the waters. The colours 
were now all half-mast high, and minute guns were 
fired from the batteries as the gloomy ship slowly 
swung round to her moorings. Ten days she lay in 
quarantine. On the morning of the eleventh the 
cofiin was lowered into the captain^s gig, and, followed 
by the officers and all the ship^s company, proceeded 
to the shore. The troops of the garrison were drawn 
up to receive them ; and the effect of the whole, as 
(with arms reversed) they cirossed the drawbridge, and 
wound up through the fortifications, till they formed 
in funeral order on the parade-ground of Moriana, the 
muffled drums playing the Dead March in ' Saul,^ as 
th^ moved on in slow time to the bastion where 
" earth was to mingle^' again '^ with earth,*' was very 
striking.* Sir Hobert Spencer was universally be- 

* A pillar was erected to the memory of Sir Robert Spencer on 
the heights of Coradino. 
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loved imd regretted, and every demonstration of re- 
spect was paid to the memory of one who knew how 
to combine the kindness of a friend with the discipline 
of the commanding officer. 

In the course of this autumn the squadron at Malta 
was ordered to Naples, in consequence of the very 
unsettled state of the country, where a strong re- 
volutionary spirit existed. Much sensation was also 
created in the island by an order coming out from 
England for a considerable reduction in the govern* 
ment ' salaries, by which it was calculated about 
£15,000 per annum would be saved in the colony. 
Many changes took place in consequence, and some 
of our friends who returned to England had almost 
as bad fortune at sea as ourselves. The Gloucester 
was wrecked off the coast of Spain ; and the Onyx, 
after being driven nearly out to America, reached 
England after a passage of eighty-four days : the long- 
boat had been broken up for fuel, and the passengers 
reduced to a daily allowance of biscuit and water. 

In spite of Lord Byron's abuse of "this little 
military hothouse,^' I never knew a place, for its size, 
possessing the endless variety of Malta. The influx 
from all parts of the world, of the merchant, the tra- 
veller, the soldier, and the sailor, keeps the island in 
a state of perpetual movement ; and since Egypt, in 
fulfilment of the prophecy, has literally become *' a 
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high-road to the East/' every variety of face, feature, 
and complexion, dress, language, and occupation, may 
be seen in the streets and in the harbours of Valetta. 
Dr. Yeats, whose philanthropic devotion to the in- 
terests of science is well known, was there during our 
stay on his way to Egypt, to test, in his own person, 
the nature of the plague ; the enterprising Sir John 
Franklin, the venerable Lord Lynedoch, the young 
Prince de Joinville, the Prince of Salms, the talented 
author of ' Vivian Grey,' the indefatigable Dr. Wolff, 
and many other people " of note,'' visited the island 
while we were there; and during the summer, a 
monthly steamer from Gknoa and Naples brought 
a fresh importation of EngUsh tourists. 

Malta was also a favourite yachting station; and I 
remember a characteristic anecdote of the owner of 
one of these vessels, a Captain Roberts, whose crew 
mutinied for increase of pay when about to sail from 
O^ioa to Naples. Determined not to yield, he 
weighed anchor, and navigated his yacht down the 
coast. Off the harbour of Naples he received the usual 
challenge. " The name of the captain ? " — *' Roberts." 
''Of what did the crew consist ?" — '' Roberts." 
''Any one on board?"— "Roberts." They lifted 
up their hands and eyes, exclaiming, " h vero 
Inglese ! " 
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Dr. Wolff was in quarantme on his retom fix>m 
Pessiay and before {»ooeeding to Timbactoo^ in search 
of the lost tribes : to £eualitate his prepress np the 
ooantiy, it was necessaiy tiiat he should allow himself 
to be sold as a sLave, and he was then learning to 
shave. Of the fiiUacy of his views with r^ard to pro- 
^^bfdcj. Dr. Wolff was afterwards himself convinced; 
but the account of his adventores was very amusing^ 
and the energy, patience, and conrage, with which he 
sormoQnted hardships and difficulties were admirable. 
Ladj Georgiana remained in Malta during the doctor's 
absence, and, hardly less enthusiastic than himself, 
took an active interest in the benevolent institutions 
of the island. 

Besides the Casa d'Industria, which I have before 
mentioned, there was an excellent normal school, 
where work used to be taken in; shirts beautifully 
made at 6J. apiece, and other things on the same 
moderate terms. A committee of ladies was formed 
for the relief and employment of the poor, of which 
the indebtigable wife of Mr. Wilson, the missionary, 
was the secretary: about twenty poor people were 
given to the charge of each, and an account of the 
work done, and the money distributed, was rendered 
every month at a meeting held on purpose. '' Man 
wants but Uttle here below ;" but Aow littie that is, no 
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one has an idea who is unacquainted with the life of 
the poor in a warm climate^ Of fiiel and clothing the 
least possible quantity suffices ; a few beans Med in 
oil^ a Uttle pasta boiled in water^ and coffee without 
either milk or sugar^ form a principal part of the 
food of the poor Maltese. One old woman ftnd her 
daughter^ who were among my best knitters^ had for 
years Uved under no other shelter than the hollow 
space formed by a flight of stone steps I 

The Maltese language is a dialect composed of 
Italian and Arabic. Many of their words have not 
the slightest resemblance to the former. " Hops" is 
bread; "Aaleep/'mili; ^'Jaubon/* cAeeae. '^ Hemp- 
sAee maur/' " Go, I have nothing for you^* is a phrase 
soon learnt in self-defence against the tribes of beg- 
gars who assail you at every step. Some English 
words they adapt in a curious way. Soon after we 
arrived in Malta, a native servant came one day and 
told me that ^^ a John and two Mariannes were in the 
drawing-room.^' I went in, not knowing what to 
expect, and found Capt. F. B., his wife, and daughter I 
I afterwards found that these names are a sort of 
generic term among the Maltese for our country- 
people.^ 

Unlike the Italian, the natural music of the Maltese 
(if I may so term it) is of the most inharmonious 
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kmiL* Thej baw tvo or tkree wadv^ mrs, tiie copy 
of viddi I hsre mfortuniclj knL The cqierm in 
Valciti, vlik ve were Acre, w^n tczt indiSaciii ; an 
ptsf, vkidi was gal up bj die offioos, was 



Hie fish-maiket, wiaA is heM in a jsojecdng an^ 
<tf Oie Marina, is wen wcrtk a moniing Tisit In the 
eeDtze, m a raised ffi^it ct tot htoad ^beps, is a 
quadrangular sbaoe basm, into wfaidi a fountain ^ysi, 
anda figure of Neptune, one hand hcddiDg the trid^it 
and the other resting on a dcdjdiin, surmounts the 
whcde. All around are the vendcxs, in thdr picta- 
resque oostumes, selUng no kss picturesque-looking 
fidi — many of curious forms and the brightest colours, 
but few^ to an English taste, good to eat — the grand 
master^ John Aorj, and red mullet, of course, excepted. 
The sea-horse {Equus fMorinug), so called £rom its re- 
semblance to the head of that animal, is also found in 
the Mediterranean. 

Horses are brought over firom Barbary three or four 
times in the year, and these arrivals were always a 
matter of interest among the officers. They generally 
come in wretched condition^ but soon improve with 

* The Scotch and Irish bagpipe is one of the common instnunentd 
in Malta ; and we heard exactly the same in the district of Morren, 
near Aatan, in France. 
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good food and grooming : they are small, but we& 
made and spirited. The Maltese asses, or rather those 
from Gozo, are a very superior race to that we are ac- 
customed to* Their colour is generally a very deep 
hrovm, almost black, and I have seen many fifteen 
hands high. 

The little breed of dogs peculiar to the island is 
almost extinct. One was offered to me, but I could 
not bring it home : it was exceedingly small ; black 
and white, soft and shining as silk. I never saw a 
full-grown dog like it in size^ except one of a simi- 
larly miniature kind brought from New Mexico. The 
Gozo dogs were in great request among the Roman 
ladies, and, I think, must have been the originals of 
the present tribe of lapdogs. 

The shops in Valetta somewhat resemble oriental 
bazaars, containing an omnium gatherum it would be 
hard to describe. There is no incivility among the 
shopmen, but an indifference to whether you purchase 
or not, which strikes those accustomed to the {parfois) 
officious civility of an English tradesman. If a thing 
does not suit you, they turn it over with a " come 
vuole, Signora," and go on with some other occupa- 
tion. The ships which are constantly coming down 
from the East bring an abundance of oriental luxu- 
ries — some for sale, and many presents from settlers 
I 
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dr visitors in that part of the world. Brosa silk^ 
Greiek caps^ drams of figs^ and musk purses; Cara- 
bonsa. cups and filagree saucers; Persian rugs and 
Turkey carpets ; Constantinopolitan tobacco-bags and 
otto of roses; not forgetting the highly perfomed 
cigars and cigarettes^ and the pretty little amber 
mouth-pieces — ^all are to be had either ^^iat love or 
money^' in Malta. 

IVom some friends who came overland from In<£[a» 
I had a canister of the finest tea from China ; another 
of coffee bom Mocha (the little^ ugly^ bad-shaped 
beeries^ whi<ih all connoisseurs know to be ''real 
ICocha^')^ and a sepulchral vase from Luxor^ which 
had contained — a lady^s he^ 1 It was in the form of 
a cinerary um^ of pale terracotta/ and marked with~ 
hieroglyphics on the outside. 

TI^ public granaries are not among the least curioaaT 
objects in Malta. Th^ consist of a number of deep 
I»ts^ hollowed o«t of the sdid rock^ and covered with 
large stones at 1^ top^ strongly cemented down with 
puzzokma to exclude the air. In one of these^ which 
had been overlooked (on being opened after the lapse 
of centuries), the grain, with the exception of a Btile 
at the top, was found to be as fresh as possible. These 
subterranean granaries remind me of the catacombs at 
Gitt& Yeechia, the old capital of the island. Many of 
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them are now closed^ but their ramifications are said . 
to have extended about fifteen miles. The entrance is 
through the house belonging to the rettore of the 
college. The view from the hill on which the Gitt^ 
Notabile is buitt oommands the greater part dt the 
islai^, with its indented coast and little bays. That 
of St. Paul is always pointed out, and I see no reason 
for giving up for Malta the honour of having received 
this great Apostle with ^^ no little kindness.^' The ex- 
pression^ '^ driven up and down in Adria/' is tiie only 
one that can warrant the supposition of its being Me^ 
leda^ at the entrance of tiie Gulf of Y^ce ; aU the rest 
Q& the account ccnrresponds much better with MaUa^ m 
whose harbour '* ships from Alexandria^' were aecusn 
toiaed to wint^.; Th^ place " where two seas meet!' i$ 
oiaoded by a eounter^cuirent over a shoal not bx £roo» 
the bay; and all the traditicHis oi the island. would 
sema to identify it as the Melita o£ the Acts :-*^few*o{ 
even the small villages are without a ^rada est piazza 
St. Paolo, — ^witboiut a church dedieated to him^ or a 
festival held in his honour. There is also in Moriana 
the Strada " Pubblio.'' The possessions of this " chief 
man of the island/' at the time af St. Paul's visit,-were 
about Gittil Yecchia; and tradition says the cathedral 
was built on the place where his house once stood. 
We spent one sununer in the country, at the Pa- 
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lazzo Gnarena, belonging to onr finend Colonel Mor- 
shead, of the Engineers. Built in an elevated situa- 
tion^ within half a mile of the sea, this villa was pecu- 
liarly adapted for a summer residence, and was known 
as the Palazzo dei Quattro Yenti. The entrance was 
into a large hall, where we used to dine, suspended 
to the cdling of which was a ptmkah, to be used in 
hot weather while at table. Several rooms, appropri- 
ated to different household purposes, opened into this, 
and upstairs was a saloon in the form of a cross, the 
angles taken out of which formed four small bed- 
rooms; glass doors on every side opened on to a 
broad stone terrace, which was carried round the 
building, and from which a flight of steps descended 
to the garden. Many a glorious sunrise and golden 
sunset we have watched from that terrace, from which 
the whole island lay like a panorama below, dotted 
over with castles and country-houses, the churches 
and palaces of Yaletta in the distance, and the blue 
Mediterranean, covered with the ships of many na- 
tions, stretching away into the horizon. Near to the 
house is a curious hollow, said by the peasants to 
have been made by the fall of a thunderbolt f" it is 
planted as a garden, and is most productive in vege- 

* The name of this place is Maklaba, which signifies overturned, 
and the tradition is, that it was originally the site of a village, de- 
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taUes. Our walks after sunset used to be delight- 
ful ; sometimes we went to the fig-gardens, and while 
we ate the delicious firuit, our dogs used just as much 
to enjoy the rind as we pealed it off. Cotton is much 
cultivated in this part of the island, and at the time 
of gathering the pods, the groups of peasants in the 
fields, or returning home after the da/s labour, had 
a very picturesque appearance. The flower and leaf 
of the cotton plant is not unlike that of the Althea 
frutex. There are three varieties : one a delicate 
primrose, another white, and a third of a pale tawny 
6olour ; and from the last the nankeen is manufac- 
tured, preserving the natural colour. The water- 
melon also grows in great abundance in the fields, 
which are divided by low walls of loose stones, aaid 
every here and there the flat-topped acacia and the 
fan-leaved palm-tree give an oriental character to the 
landscape. I must not forget to mention, among the 
vegetable productions of Malta, the Sula, a species of 
cinquefoil, with a beautiful rose-coloured blossom, 
growing to the height of four or five feet, and con- 
taining so much saccharine juice, that the stalks, when 

stroyed, like the " cities of the plain/' for some signal wickedness. 
The country around is craggy and irregular, and bears the marks of 
having undergone some violent natural commotion. It is about one 
hundred and thirty feet deep, and the descent is by a narrow, rudely- 
cut flight of steps, to the garden below. 
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of fire were celebrated^ which is confirmed bj some 
roughly-cut symbols still visible on the walls. An- 
other evidence of the larger size of the island at 
this period^ I thought, appeared from the traces of a 
considerable road near the Torre dei GKganti^ cat out 
of the solid rock. We measured the space intended 
for the wheels, and found the width to be exactly the 
same for some distance, and a work of this natmce 
would be more likely to be carried on in a central 
situation, than just skirting the sea. The diffii on 
this side, having some portion of magnesia in them, 
are liable to be affected by saline particles ; one canse 
of the decomposition constantly going on. 

We drove over one morning to the Inquisitor's 
Palace, where General and Mrs. B. were spending the 
summer. It is built at the head of a very rich valley, 
commanding a beautiful view. The garden, waterod 
by a fine spring, produces an abundance of fruity and, 
even in the heat of a July day, was verdant and fresh; 
the large and beautiful flowers of the convolvnlns 
major hanging in graceful wreaths from one orange-tree 
to another, while the miniature clusters of grapes on the 
Zante currant were covered with purple bloom, and 
many varieties of oriental shrubs and plants abonnded; 
among the former, the Falma Christi, which grows to 
the size of a tree, flourishing in great luxuriance down 
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the sides of the valley. The drive back was partly 
through " the stony valley/^ a very remarkable ravine, 
immense stones lying in the wildest confusion ; again 
reminding me of the enchanted city in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments. Whether they have been 
there since the creation, or caused by some violent 
concussion of nature, volcanic or otherwise, is not 
known. Emtahleb and Taura are also two fertile 
oases on this side of the island : both of them are 
watered by springs of fresh water, and produce quan- 
tities of fruit. These places are much resorted to 
by the Maltese on their /estas, who lay out their din- 
ners on the stone tables with which the gardens are 
provided. 

The principal amusement in the way of sporting, 
for gentlemen, in Malta, is rabbit-shooting, in the 
little island of Gumino, half-way between Malta and 
Gtozo, where parties used to go down to a house be- 
longing to the Governor, for the purpose ; and quail- 
shooting, of which there are two seasons, spring and 
autumn: the first "passa,*' as it is called, ends on 
the 20th of May. Every flight of these birds is pre- 
ceded by one of a larger size, with a tuft of feathers 
on the head, and a fan-shaped tail : this is called . 
the king quail, and when shot is always reserved to 
be stuffed. The sportsmen are in the field by a little 

H 
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after four in the mornings and nsed to come in to 
breakfast with game-bags filled, but quite wet through, 
from the heavy dew on the ground at that hour, and 
to which providential supply of moisture the island is 
mainly indebted for its fertility. The beccafico is 
still smaller than the quail/ very fat, and delicate in 
flavour, feeding, as the name implies, on the figs : and 
the Maltese always consider those the best which have 
been pecied-hj this bird ; either instinct teaches them 
to select the best fruit, or they ripen more thoroughly 
from being thus opened to the sun. 

The Boschetto is another favourite resort of the 
Maltese on gala days, and takes its name from the 
orange and lemon grove, which affords ample shade, 
while the golden fruit which strews the ground re- 
minds one of the fabled gardens of the Hesperides. 
The palace, built by the Grand Master Verdala, has 
long been abandoned to silk-worms, and I believe 
they of late have been given up. 

The principal historical interest in Malta is in the 
capital and in its forts, all of them the work of the 
Knights; but we found much to amuse us in the 
country, and in talking to the poor people, and hear- 
ing their tales (handed down from father to son) of 
the days of their island greatness. The memory of 
the Knights is held in much honour, that of the 
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French equally detested ; the present rule they seem 
to take as a matter of course, and on the whole they 
were, perliaps, never better ofif. They used to de- 
scribe, also, the time when they were visited by the 
plague, in 1813. A vessel from the Levant, with 
bales of calico on board, put into the quarantine har- 
bour. All communication was forbidden with the 
shore ; but a shoemaker in Valetta managed, by night, 
to smuggle some of the cargo, and convey it to his 
own house. Soon after this some of his family sick- 
ened and died, and wherever shoes had been sent 
home, there the plague appeared. The alarm now 
became general; all those who had villas in the 
country fled the town, thereby spreading the infec- 
tion. There they remained for weeks, holding no 
communication with each other, and only venturing 
to breathe the air on the terraced roofs of the houses: 
in the entrance door of many of them I have seen the 
holes through which the absolutely necessary artides 
of food used to be put, and which were then passed 
through water. In the town no one stirred out but 
from the most urgent necessity, and then not without 
a passport from the Board of Health, and a cane, 
some feet long, held at arm's length, to prevent con- 
tact with any one they might meet. The mortality 
was dreadful among the Maltese; but few of the 

H 2 
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English, comparatively, were victims to it. It was 
said the disorder was communicated to Gozo through 
the cotton, on which some beads were strung, that had 
been sent over. 

The customs and habits of the Maltese are very 
primitive, notwithstanding their long intercourse with 
other people. I always found them a most civil and 
obliging race, enduring fatigue and hunger very pa- 
tiently, and grateful for every little kindness. Like 
most meridionali, they are passionate among them- 
selves; but their rage generally evaporates in loud 
words and angry gesticulations. The women are par- 
ticularly attached to the children under their care, 
and are tolerably amenable to English habits, though, 
when in the country, they will generally claim the 
privilege of going about barefoot. Caps, of course, 
they are never expected to wear ; but they dress their 
long black hair in a very becoming manner. The 
peasants in the country wear the old sandals, a piece 
of untanned bull's hide, fastened on the foot with 
thongs of the same ; all wear the long berretta, or cap, 
a girdle three or four yards long, and their waistcoats 
fastened with the round silver buttons we had seen in 
Sardinia. The higher orders of the Maltese mix very 
little with the English. We knew the family of Count 
Bivarola, and one or two others ; but in general they 
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close their houses to strangers. Padre Andrea, the 
priest of our village, used often to pay us an even- 
ing visit, and frequently join us at dinner. Sub 
road, I believe he was an excellent sportsman; he 
was a bit of a virtuoso also, and had a room filled 
with all kinds of curiosities, and was considered, by 
his flock, to go through a mass in shorter time than 
any of his neighbours ! He was of very sociable 
habits, and I believe was very sorry when we left 
Crendi. His parting gift was a couple of bottles of the 
most delicious Cyprus wine I ever tasted, and some of 
the fragrant honey for which Malta is famous, aad 
which derives its flavour, they say, from the flowers * 
of the Thymhra Mrsuia, which the bees feed upon. 
The plants, when gathered and dred, are tied up in 
bundles, and brought intolfche town for fuel, and with 
two or three of these a good fire is lighted up in a 
few minutes, and coffee is boiled. 

The French revolution of 1830 happened about 
this time, and I remember the excitement caused 
by the first ship that entered the harbour with the 
tri-coloured flag at the mast-head. In the years 
which have since elapsed, these events, unfortunately, 
have been of too frequent occurrence to be much 
more than a "nine days' wonder,'' however important 
they may have been in their consequences. 
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Our villeggiatura was now drawing to a close : the 
summer heat was over, during which time we had 
been enjoying a temperature 10° lower than that of 
Valetta ; and the small-pox having been very bad there 
during that time, we had Ungered on at the Palazzo 
dei Quattro Venti till near the end of November, when 
we returned to our winter-quarters at Eloriana. 

My next experience of life in Malta was at Fort 
Ricasoli, where my husband was ordered to take up 
his quarters soon after Christmas. This fort was built 
by the Cavaliere Gianfrancesco Eicasoli, during the 
Grand Mastership of Gottonera; he spent about 
£3,000 on the building, and endowed it with part of 
his fortune. The "Palace,^' which was to be our 
abode, contained but few rooms on the upper floor, 
wliich was all that was inhabited; but they were 
charming in summer, — cool, spacious, and airy, and 
with a north aspect. The dining and drawing-rooms, 
communicating by folding-doors, were 67^ feet long 
by 27 wide ; a deep cornice round the latter, divided 
into compartments, contained the armorial bearings of 
the kniglits who were in succession governors of 
Eicasoli ; this was unfinished, and, as " the days of 
chivalry are past,^' it will probably remain so. Six 
French windows opened on to a stone balcony, which 
ran the length of the building. This side looked into 
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the fort, round which were the barracks occupied by 
the soldiers. Opening out of the dining-room were 
three or four other rooms, a door from one of them 
leading on to a bastion ; and Fort Eicasoli being in 
the extreme angle of the promontory immediately 
opposite St. Elmo, the two forts guard the entrance 
of the great harbour. The fortifications are built on the 
solid rock, which goes sheer down into the water, and 
which is so deep there, that from our terrace we could 
speak to any one on board the largest men of war as 
they rounded the point. One morning, the Blonde 
frigate, commanded by Sir Edmund Lyons, came in 
from the East, with every sail set ; just off Eicasoli, 
the whistle was heard, and in a second she was under 
bare poles, — every sail furled, as if by magic, — a model 
of naval discipline. Eort Eicasoli was the scene of 
the revolt and dispersion of Froberg's regiment, in 
1807, and is so strongly defended as to be almost 
impregnable by land as well as by sea. The artillery 
used to come over every week to practise the guns on 
the batteries, and if every window in the fort had not 
been thrown open, they i^ould have been broken by 
the strong vibration. In fine weather, part of the 
squadron would staftid out to sea, and give us the 
opportunity of watching a sham fight ; and it was 
beautiful, when a broadside was fired, to see the masses 
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of smoke rolling down the sides of the ships^ and then 
curling away on the surface of the water^ till the two 
elements became as one. 

Many pleasant days we spent at the neighbouring 
fort^ St. Angelo^ where a friend of ours commanded 
a company of Artillery. Four tiers of batteries face 
the sea ; the highest forms a fine terrace^ at one end 
of which is a little pavilion^ quite overhanging the 
water. St. Augelo was the first place garrisoned by 
the Knights on their arrival from Shodes^ and the 
escutcheon and initials of L'Isle Adam^ their Grand 
Master, is over a small doorway in the interior of the 
fort ; that of Adrian de Wignacourt over the outer 
gate. The Sienite pillars in the little chapel are sup- 
posed to have been brought by the Knights. Close 
to the chapel is a small garden within four walls, and 
the perfume of the oleanders, roses, jessamine, and 
gadsea used to be like that of a conservatory in full 
bloom. This last flower is a particular favourite with 
the Maltese, who stick the little raspberry-shaped 
blossoms on sprigs of thorn, and carry them about 
for sale ; but the odour is so overpowering, I used to 
make it a proviso with our servants that they were 
never brought into the house, as 'they keep them with 
their clothes, &c. 

Still farther up the harbour than St. Angelo is the 
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garrison chapel; the troops attend here for divine 
service, as well as the officers connected with the 
dockyard. I was once there on the occasion of a 
christening : the clerk, who had been a soldier, came 
up, and almost unconsciously raising his hand to his 
head, asked one gentleman of our party "All present, 
sir?^* before the service commenced; in the same 
style of " military parlance '^ the hair-dresser used to 
ask me whether I chose my hair " to be cut shorter 
in the rear -" so much can you judge of the general 
character of a place by the manners, and in the 
expressions, of the lower orders. This observation 
would occur to any one travelling in Prussia, where 
even in the villages the youngest subjects of the 
military Frederick form themselves into squares, and 
with brown paper caps, and sticks in their little hands, 
are drilling and exercising from morning till night. 

Our favourite bastion at Eicasoli looked quite 
across the harbour upon the towns of Cittsl Vitto- 
riosa and Valetta : in a projecting bastion of the latter 
is the Greater Borraccha, a sort of promenade planted 
with trees, in the centre' of which is the cenotaph 
erected to the memory of Sir Alexander Ball, the 
first English Governor of Malta. We established a 
regular code of signals with our friends at St. Elmo, 
and when it was too rough to cross, we found it a 

h3 
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very convenient mode of communication. We used 
often to walk beyond the line of forts which guard 
the north-eastern coast, and in the middle of winter 
would bring home bouquets of wild flowers, anemone, 
ranunculus, pheasant^s eye, &c., which grow in the 
greatest profusion at this season. Our fort was 
almost as well stocked as Eobinson Crusoe^s island 
with animals, which made us tolerably independent 
of supplies from without. There were only two 
" English dairies,'^ as they used to be called, in the 
island, where the cows were kept by day in large 
subterranean stables, foddered down with the beautiful 
Sula and grass cut during the night, with all " the 
dew of the morning " upon it, and the butter made 
here was very good. Our goats supplied us abun- 
dantly with milk, and we had every description of 
j)oultry, besides dogs, donkeys, canaries, tortoises, 
&c. Rats, of course, abound in the ditches of all the 
forts, and the mice used to race over our beds at 
night, eat the bran out of the pincushions, and nibble 
the stalks of my beautiful balsams ; and it was curious 
to see a party of them, if we opened the dining-room 
door half an hour after leaving the table, seated round 
it, discussing tlie crumbs, &c., on tlie floor, and on 
l)oing disturbed, race up the long muslin curtains 
with as niiich case as a rope-dancer. There are few 
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noxious animals in Malta^ and . I believe the useless 
experiment of introducing venomous snakes into the 
island completely failed. The centipede is a horrid 
black-looking reptile, between a worm and a cater- 
pillar ; and the wood slave, a species of lizard, but very 
disgusting in appearance, is found about old buildings, 
in walls and crevices, and being of a yellowish stone- 
colour, is not so easily detected. This animal has the 
power of contracting the foot, so as to make it very 
difficult to detach it from anything it has fixed itself 
on ; the only way is to push it off by degrees. The 
scorpions are small, and not very venomous ; the first 
I saw was picked up by one of my children in the 
balcony, not knowing what it was, and brought in to 
me as a curiosity. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the view 
from Eicasoli, on the eve of some great festa. The 
water below covered with boats, each of them with a 
light at the prow, many with music on board, to the 
cadence of which the rowers kept time with their 
oars ; and above, the towns of Valetta, Borgo, and 
Burmola, with every church briUiantly illuminated. 
These illuminations do not consist in lighted windows, 
but every pillar, and cornice, and pediment is hung 
with little lamps, till the whole building appears to 
be traced in lines of living light, and the effect of 
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this, reflected as it is in the dark blae sea belowy is 
magically beaatif ul. 

People abuse Malta, and call it a roek and a prison, 
and speak of the heat as nnendnrable; bnt I cannot 
help thinking there is 9(me intefest attached to a 
place which was the last stronghold of knighthood 
in Christendom ; — ^not the degenerate knighthood of 
modem days, but of a race of noble birth, and bound 
by the rules of their order to the strictest parity 
of life and manners, who maintained their sea-girt 
fortress against the most formidable enemies, and only 
lost it through treachery : of a place, too, of suf- 
ficient naval importance to have been coveted and 
possessed successively by the Phoenicians, 1500 b. c, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Bomans, Arabs, Xormans, 
Germans, French, and which for the last half-century 
has been one of the jewels of the British crown ; and 
ill that bright setting may it long remain ! The heat 
for some hours in the day during the summer months 
18 certainly great, but it is more than compensated for 
by the lovely and cool moonlight nights; and except 
iluriiig the influence of a scirocco wind, there is always, 
oixcv ill the twenty four hours at least, that refresh- 
ing breeze from the sea wliich counteracts the effect 
of a hot climate on the svstem. In short, like the 
Irishman's idea of purgatory, "you may go farther 
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and fare worse/' and even to return to England, I left 
Malta with regret. The opportunity, however, of a 
voyage in a man of war was not to be lost, and on 
the morning of the 31st of July we were putting off 
for the last time from the landing-place at Bicasoli, 
in one of the beautifal fourteen-oared boats belonging 
to the Melville. The remainder of the day was spent 
in arranging our cabins and taking leave of the many 
friends who came on board to see us. The sorrow 
of our poor Maltese servants was quite overpowering. 
We weighed anchor in the evening, and when I 
looked out of my port-hole the next morning, the 
sunny Ogygia of the ancients lay like a dark speck in 
the distant horizon. 
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CHAPTER YTI. 
GRAHAM'S ISLAND. 

"With a rash. 
Startling deep midnight on her throne, rose up. 
From the red mouth of Etna's burning mount, 
A giant tree of fire, — whence spouted out 
Thousands of boundless branches, which put forth 
Their fiery foliage in the sky, and showered 
Their fruit, the red-hot levin, to the earth. 
In terrible profusion. Some fell back 
Into the hell from whencfe they sprang ; and some. 
Graining an impulse from the winds that raged 
Unceasingly around, sped o'er the main, 
And, hissing, dived to an eternal home 
Beneath its yawning billows." — Alaric Watts. 

About ten days before we left Malta a new and ex- 
traordinary object of interest was occupying the atten- 
tion of every one in the island. The brig Adelaide, 
on her passage from London to Malta, reported 
having seen, at one o'clock p. m., on the 18th of 
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July, a column of wliite smoke, rising out of the 
water, at a distance of about fifteen miles. This, 
after a time, changed into columns of black smoke, 
intermixed with flame like lightning,^ the surrounding 
water greatly agitated ; latitude, about 37° 10' north ; 
longitude, 12° 30' east. 

This account, which was confirmed by the report 
of other merchant vessels passing in the same direc- 
tion, excited a great sensation among the Maltese, 
who looked upon it as the precursor of some calamity, 
while the more enlightened part of the population 
were desirous of ascertaining 4he exact nature and 
situation of the phenomenon, which was of the more 
importance, being in the direct track of vessels 
coming from the N.W., midway in the channel of 
Malta, between Pantelleria and Sicily ; and the Philo- 
mel and Hind cutter were accordingly despatched to 
make observations. In the meantime H. M. brig 
Rapid, Captain Swinburne, on her way from Mar- 
seilles, had seen the new volcano, and brought many 
additional remarks, made by her intelligent com- 
mander and ofBce];s."^ Previous circumstances, fre- 

* Copy of a letter from Captain Swinburne to Sir H. Hotham. 

" H. M. S. Rapid, August 20. 
" Sir, — I have the honour to inform you, that in compliance with 
your order of the 18th of June last, I have examined' the spot where 
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(^aeQllT sjmptonuidc of vidcaiuc ezisteiice, had not 
bc«n wanting, for on the ev6 of the 2Sth of Jane, 
when on the verr spot where the idand afterwards 
appeared, the Britannia and Bapid, in company, ex- 
perienced the shock of an eaithquake. 



the rulcmic uland appeared lait miuner. It has left a dugeitiBs 
•Iwal. cutuuting of black and and itoiiea, witk m cireiikr patc& of 
rwk in the muklk, about 42 yardi in diameter, on wlddi then are 
:i fath«)iDi of water, bat in one qpot onlj 9 fieet. AU ramd tbe rock 
then* are from :2^ to 3 fkthoma^ deepening gradoanj to 5 and 6 
fathiiQu at the average distance of 100 jarda from the centre : then 
mnrv rapidlv to 10, 20, and SO Mhoma. A sman detached rock, 
with I.) feet on it. liea ISOyacda S.W. of the central patch. About 
I of a mile N.W. of the eentre, there is a drtarhed bank with 2S 
^thoni* tm it. All the rock appears to be dai^-ooiloared porous 
K-iva. and the sand, whidi is extiemelj fine in the deepest water, is 
coni(H)sed of particles of the same sobstance ; bj this the soimdings 
near the shool maj be distinguished. It dionld be approached with 
great caution, as a large extent of deep discolooied water, which lies 
to the S. W.. may be mistaken for it, while the real danger is iuTisible 
till it i<4 very near, being composed of dark-colonred materials, and 
it is s«t ileop that the lead cannot be trusted. Its latitude and longi- 
tudr sre dT"" 9' N., and 12^ 43' £. of Greenwich. In four days, 
during which the wind was constantly from N.W., currents were 
perceived from N'.N'.W. and N.E., the X.W. prevailing, and sometimes 
running three-quarters of a mile an hour. The temperature of the 
water on the shoal does not differ from that of the sea at a distance. 
I have moored, in three fieithoms water, at the N.W. of the shoal, 
a cask, painted white, with a pole surmounted by a white hall, and 
at the S.E. a similar cask, painted black, bearing a black haU on the 
pole. These two buoys are about 120 yards apart. 

" I hare the honour to be, &c. 8x" 
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The Philomel and Hind shortly after returned, with 
«»„.., ™^ ori, .»»«,. tae, . to the in- 
creasing size of the island ; and Admiral (then Caji- 
tain) Nesham determined to take it on his homeward 
course, and thereby gave us an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the sublime spectacle of a volcano in full 
eruption, rising out of the hitherto unbroken current 
of the ocean. No words of mine could ever do 
justice to the wondrous grandeur of the sight; I 
shall, therefore, merely describe my own impressions 
at the time, in which, I believe, I shall be fully borne 
out by all who were there present, many of whom 
had been in all parts of the world, and said this far 
surpassed anything of the kind they had ever seen. 

It was on the 5th of August, at 6.80 p. m., smoke 
was first visible to the many anxious eyes on board 
the Melville, at the supposed distance of about thirty 
miles. This, as we proceeded, became more apparent, 
rising to a considerable height above the horizon ; at 
first, as it appeared, from three sources, but further 
observation showed it to be but from one, divided by 
the wind, for presently another column arose to wind- 
ward, whose more rapid ascent showed it originated 
immediately from the volcano, and which, as it settled 
over the water in a tardy progress to leeward, assumed 
a thousand picturesque forms. Bright forked flames 
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were seen to dart upwards, and a loud rambling noise 
was heard^ compared by a yomig TnidahipnrM>n on 
board to the rattling of a chain cable when the anchor 
is let go. 

At day-break the following morning I was awoke 
by a rap at my cabin-door^ some one telling me that 
we were fast approaching the island, and that I had 
better make haste, as we should soon have passed it, 
if the wind continued in the same direction. I made 
a rapid toilette, and, putting on my bonnet and doak, 
ran upon deck ; and never shall I forget the sublime 
sight ! In the soft, warm, grey light of a Mediter- 
ranean morning, and from the bosom of a perfectly 
unruffled ocean, the new volcano was exhibiting its 
mighty operations. From the crater, which appeared 
in the form of a cone, jagged at the top, a fleecy 
vapour rose in globular clouds, which, expanding 
themselves majestically, assumed in their ascent the 
form of a towering plume — H parva licet componere 
magnis — ^that known as the illustrious decoration of 
the Prince of Wales. Large stones, carrying with 
them a quantity of black dust, were thrown up, and, 
as they rose and fell, broke into a thousand curious 
shapes; and the effect of this, through the white 
vapour, was magically beautiful. Flashes, like light- 
ning, darted occasionally through the vapour, and 
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noise, as of thunder^ was distinctly heard. All this 
time the white smoke was extending itself^ so as to 
cover the whole island, hanging together like that 
which issues from Yesuvius, and then ascending in an 
unbroken column for a much longer time than smoke 
generally does. The eruption appeared to be most 
violent at intervals of two hours, and at 11.30 one 
took place in some respects different from those I have 
attempted to describe. It began with a similar burst 
of white vapour, and similar, projections of stones and 
dust ; but immediately after the latter followed a co- 
pious mass of black lurid smoke, which, overpowering 
the white vapour, covered in its turn the whole island. 
The effect of this was less beautiful than the former, 
but more awful. At this time we were sufficiently 
near for the deck of the vessel to be covered with the 
black dust, which was thrown up in great quantities, 
and of which, as well as of some cinders, I have a 
specimen. It is harsh to the touch, and in colour re- 
sembles gunpowder. The latter were gathered in a 
curious way. The hides of some bullocks, which had 
been killed in the morning for the consumption of the 
ship, had been, as usual, fastened to the stern, to be 
purified by dragging through the water, and in them 
the cinders were entangled and brought up into the 
ship. The splash made by the stones which, during 
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some of the eruptions, fell into the sea, at the estimated 
distance of abont seventy feet from the island, was 
greater than that of a shot fired frt>m an dghteen- 
pounder, and showed they must have been of consi- 
derable magnitude. 

The wind was light, and the Melville made but 
little way. At one p.m., however, we passed the east 
comer of the island, when the immediate sonrce of 
these eruptions was visible. Here was the mouth 
of the crater. On this side, the island^ which 
in form resembled a horse-shoe, with the sides some* 
what beaten out, did not rise above the level of the 
sea, but formed a bay, and from this ebbed a boil- 
ing, bubbling stream, leaving its 0¥m track in the 
sea for about three-quarters of a mile. Here it seemed 
as if a continual conflict was waged between the two 
elements of fire and water. The sea^ rushing into the 
mouth of the crater, was opposed by the fire within, 
and, partly repelled, formed a whirling steamy 
Charybdis. 

A volcano must always be an object of awe and ad- 
miration ; but suddenly emerging from the sea, as this 
did, at the depth of 170 fathoms, it was indeed a sight 
never to be forgotten by those who had the good for-, 
tune to witness it. Every eye was on the island during 
that day ; and to me the words of the Psalmist, in de- 
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scribing the majesty of Jehovah, were perpetually re- 
curring. " The Lord sitteth upon the water-floods, 
and the Lord remaineth a king for ever.'' " At the 
greatness of his power his clouds removed, hail-stones 
and clouds of fire.'' For six-and-thirty hours we were 
within sight or hearing of this gra^d phenomenon, • 
but it was between five and six p.m. that our excite- 
ment was at the highest. While we wdre at dinner, 
the commander; Captain Dyer, entered the cabin, and 
announced, with a look of some anxiety, that the little 
wind there was having died away, the ship appeared 
to be fast drifting into the strong current paused by 
the volcano. We were at this time within a mile of 
it, and a brig, which was in the offing, actually carried 
to Malta the report that we were engulphed. The 
captain, jumping up with a true sailor's exclamation, 
ordered the boats to be lowered, that her head might 
be towed round. Every one rushed on deck to wit- 
ness the manoeuvre; and as I passed into my own 
cabin at the moment it was performing, the length 
of the vessel as it were foreshortening the distance, it 
appeared as if the next heave must throw us on the 
fiery island. I have often wondered that I, who am 
'^ coward" enough " to die a thousand deaths," under 
circumstances infinitely less alarming than this really 
was, did not feel at this moment a sensation of fear. 
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excq)t that it is said the mind cannot receive at the 
same time two great impressions, and wonder and ad- 
miration were then predominant in min^ to the ex- 
closion of every other. 

Some officers on boards and mj hnsband of the 
number^ were very desirous to try a landing on the 
ishind ; bat Captain Nesham positively refused a boat 
for this service^ and I think the general feeling was 
rather a nervous one, when we were near enough to 
be covered with the showers of black dust or pul- 
verized cinders, and to feel our '' good ship *' shake 
to her very keel, from the subterranean thunder that 
issued from the volcano. But it was awfully magni- 
ficent, and long after it had gradually faded fipom our 
view, in the shades of night, our ears were on the qui 
vive for the sound of some fresh explosion. Still 
longer will the remembrance of that sight be vividly 
impressed on the minds of all who saw it ; and though 
it is now some years since this subterranean wonder 
appeared, yet it is a subject that can hardly be devoid 
of interest at any time, to those who love to watch 
the wonderful works of God, displayed in the extra- 
ordinary, as well as daily routine of his great creation. 

Whether we consider Graham's Isle as an out- 
break from the volcanic vein which has shown itself 
at intervals in the north of Italy, then southwards at 
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Vesuvius, the Lipari Islands, Etna, and the north of 
Africa, where the remains of extinct volcanoes are to 
be seen ; or as a sudden burst of fire, which appeared 
for a time like a meteor on the bosom of the ocean, 
and almost as suddenly disappeared, leaving no visi- 
ble trace behind; it certainly may claim a place 
among the natural phenomena which have at different 
periods excited our wonder and admiration. Subse- 
quent accounts from Malta mentioned, that the week 
after the sailing of the Melville, a party were sent out 
by Sir Henry Hotham (who then commanded in the 
Mediterranean) to make further obsehrations on the 
volcano. All appearance of fire and sinoke was gone, 
but a column of water rose to the height of several 
feet from the crater. They landed on the rock, planted 
the Union Jack, and named it " Graham's Island,'' 
after the first lord of the Admiralty.' This was taken 
down a few days after, by some Neapolitans, who 
hoisted their own standard, calling it ^^ Sciacca," from 
the nearest town on the coast of Sicily ; but the fol- 
lowing week an end was put to the contest, by Nep- 
tune claiming it for his own; and a shoal under 
water, only a few feet below the surface, is all that 
now remains to mark the site of '^ Graham's Island." 
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CHAPTER Vin. 
GIBEALTAE.— VOYAGE HOME. 

" Through Calpe's straits survey the steepy shore ; 

Europe and Afric on each other gaze I 
Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor, 

Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate's blaze ; 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays. 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown. 

Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase ; 
But Mauritania's giant -shadows firown. 
From mountain-diff to coast descending sombre down." 

Childe Harold, Canto II. 

After losing sight of Graham's Island, which formed, 
as might be supposed, the principal topic of conver- 
sation on board the Melville for some days after, we 
continued our course steadily westward, bearing rather 
too much to the north to see the coast of Africa ; and 
the first land we came in sight of was Cape Gata, the 
south-eastern promontory of Spain. This is such a 
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proverbially windy point, that there is an old sea song 
beginning, 

" Off Cape de Gat, 
I lost my hat ;" 



. and the master, Mr. W., kept np the charter, on 
which some one observed, ^' It must bring us a head 
wind.^^ The two following days we were coasting 
along the beautiful shores of Granada ; every now and 
then catching the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada, 
and recalling the descriptions of Washington Irving. 
In the course of the third night we were oflf Gibraltar, 
but as it was blowing very fresh, we lay to for some 
hours, and, when day dawned, had the advantage of 
seeing this striking place, for the first time, in a storm 
of thunder and lightning. It was magnificent to hear 
the thunder rolling as it were out of the heavy masses 
of cloud and vapour which covered the top of the 
rock, with a sound which would have deadened all 
the artillery even of that mighty fortress ; and to see 
the forked lightning playing down its black and 
rugged sides. The thermometer now stood at 68°, 
twenty degrees lower than when we left Malta, and 
the rain came down in torrents ; but as the day ad- 
vanced, the storm cleared away, and the sun was 
shining brilliantly when we anchored before Gibral- 
tar. In a few minutes innumerable boats were put- 

I 
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ting off from the Bagged Staff with frnit^ Tqjetables, 
and fresh provisions of every kind (luxuries never 
more appreciated than after a sea voyage)^ and those 
of the Melville were soon ready to convey all who 
wished it on shore. We were early enough to be in 
time for the market^ which is really one of the sights 
of the Mediterranean : — every kind of fish^ fleshy and 
fowl ; every variety of fruit, flowers, and v^etables ; 
every description of costume, naval and military, civil 
and religious ; almost all the tongues of Europe, and 
many of Africa, as well as of the East, are here to be 
met with, and form a most varied and amusing ia- 
Ueau pivant; an hour is soon gone in looking at, 
and listening to, all around you. Some of the gen- 
tlemen of our party went to have a canter on the 
neutral ground, and others to visit the celebrated gal- 
leries in the rock ; but the heat was so great that I 
preferred sauntering about the narrow streets, whare 
a shady side may always be found after twelve o'clock, 
looking into the curious little shops, and seeing the 
stately Spanish women in their black mantillas going 
to vespers in the different churches. We dined on 
shore ; saw a sunset (as magnificent as his rising had 
been) which seemed to tip the chain of hills on the 
African coast with gold, and went on board again in 
the cool of the evening. It was a lovely night, and I 
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sat on deck tiU near eleven, watching the operation of 
getting " under way." I suppose few things can give 
a better idea of the advantage of discipline than the 
working of a large ship ; the Melville's complement was 
about seven hundred men, but all moved with such per- 
fect order and quiet, that not a sound was bieard oa the 
occasicm, but the boatswain^s whistle or the word xA 
command fix)m the officer on duty ; — ^it was beautifal \ 
Looking back, Gibraltar appeared like an illumi- 
nated amphitheatz^. Above the town, which is built 
round the bay, villas are dotted quite over the ade of 
the hill, and as all these lighted up for the night, uA 
many of the Hghts were reflected again into the water, 
the dffect was very striking. Long after tiie murmur 
of sounds on the shore had died away, we saw these 
lights like stars in the distance^ till, perfectly wearied 
out, we were glad to lie down in our comfortable 
cabins. The next day we had a view of both conti- 
nents when we went on deck, and saw the white 
houses of Tangier, and the palm-trees which grow 
near the shore, very distinctly; then, bearing up to 
tiie north-west, we passed Oape Trafalgar^ T^ere 
was an old quarter-master in the Melville who had 
be^i in Nelson^s ship at the time of the action, and 
we made him oome into our cabin to give us an «c^ 
count of it, and drink to the memory of the hero. 

I 2 
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Of course one had read it a hundred times before^ but 
it was interesting to have it repeated on the spot b]f 
one who had been actually present. 

Three of the invalid soldiers died on the passage 
home ; and nowhere does our beautiful burial service 
sound more solemn and affecting than when^ before 
the ship^s company^ standing around uncovered^ and 
in the calm of a summer evening, the body is com- 
mitted to the deep^ there to wait until that day when 
the sea shall be called upon to " give up her dead/' 
When the first and last dreaded separation between 
soul and body takes place^ it matters little in reality 
what becomes of the latter, whether '' earth be turned 
to earth '* again, or " the body to corruption '* in the 
deep; but still there is something in that heavy 
sound, that parting of the waters for a second, that 
ripple on the surface which, for a few moments, marks 
the grave of a fellow-creature, and then is gone for 
ever, that, once having been seen, can never be forgotten. 

We were five days crossing the Bay of Biscay ; a 
dead calm the greater part of the time. Some b^an 
to look out impatiently for a breeze, and mutter that 
"it was no wonder, with women and children on 
board, we made so little progress ;" but this was an 
exception to the general kindness and attention we 
experienced, from our kind-hearted old friend. Cap- 
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tain N., to the youngest middy in the gun-room; 
everything that could be thought of to conduce to 
our comfort and accommodation was done ; our chil- 
dren were petted and played with by the officers, and 
our favourite dog even was free of the quarter-deck ! 
Life on board ship is so different to what it is on 
shore, that the novelty alone makes it amusing to a 
Vlandsman ; while the freedom from interruption from 
without, gives ample time for reading, or the prosecu- 
tion of any study, provided the weather be as it was 
during the greater part of our homeward-bound voy- 
age — delightful. After leaving Trafalgar, however, 
the monotony of the days was only broken by an oc- 
casional ship we hailed, by a flight of Mother Carey's 
chickens, or by watching the beautiful phosphoric 
light in the evening from a shoal of passing porpoises ; 
and the wish for land became general. It was there- 
fore with much satisfaction we found ourselves, on the 
8th of September, coming up the Channel at the rate 
of eleven knots an hour, and saw the bonfires on the 
coast lighted in honour of the coronation of his Ma- 
jesty William IV. We anchored at Spithead, fired a 
royal salute {against the stunning effects of which, my 
Maltese experience of artillery practice had not ren- 
dered me proof), and, taking leave of our kind friends 
on board the Melville, once more landed in England. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A CHAPTEE OF LESS PEACEIUL 
"EECOLLECTIONS." 

" Spain's realms appear, whereon her diepherds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the vendor knowi: 
Now must the pastor's arm his lamhs defend, 
For Spain is compassed by miyielding foes ; 
And all must shield their all. 
Or share subjection's woes." — Childe Harold, Canto I. 

And now, once more in England, before we again 
exchange the cold skies of the north for the softer 
influences of a southern sun, it may not be irrelevant, 
in these " Recollections of a Rifleman's Wife,'' to add 
a few words connected with the services of that regi- 
ment, and some anecdotes which have not before ap- 
peared in print ; though I should have little hope of 
communicating the interest with which I have listened 
to these details, from those who were eye-witnesses ot 
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actors in the scenes described, to my readers, if it 
were not my intention to insert some letters from the 
venerable friend mentioned in the first chapter, the 
late Chief Justice Day, which are as remarkable for 
the beauty and perspicuity of the style, as they are 
for the prophetic spirit in which they were written. 

Fortunate were those who, during the course of 
the long and arduous campaign of the Peninsulair 
war, formed part of the advanced line of the army in 
Spain. The intuitive sagacity of the Duke, then Lord 
Wellington, was not the least prominent feature among 
his rare and distinguished qualities, and he saw at a 
glance, among those who were immediately brought 
under his notice, ''what stuff ^' they were made of. 
Those who joined as volunteers, and who showed 
themselves active and energetic, were sure to be early 
recommended for the vacant commissions; and if, in- 
stead of idly lounging away in unprofitable indolence 
the few spare hours which military duties afforded, a 
youug man devoted his time to the study of lan- 
guages and of the theoretical part of his profession, 
he qualified himself for those staff situations which 
were equally honourable and profitable. The follow- 
ing advice, contained in a letter (enclosing one of in- 
troduction to the Duke), might be read with advan- 
tage by any young officer ; and he to whom it was 
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addressed, and on whom it was not thrown away^ has 
tested, in his long experience of the army, the tmth 
of every word of it. — 

'' I received your letter of the 8rd two or three 
days ago, just as I was setting off to town, and, agree- 
able to your wish, enclose yon a letter to Lord Wel- 
lington, which I sincerely hope may serve you; but 
of this be sure, that your own conduct will be your 
best recommendation. You must be not only brave, 
but active and indefatigable in the discharge of your 
duty; always forwai'd in courting opportunities of 
distinguishing yourself, studiously solicitous to acquire 
a knowledge of your profession, and preserving the 
highest respect for your superiors, the most unshaken 
good temper and accommodating disposition among 
your equals, and a strict discipline, combined with an 
affectionate feehng for the soldiery. Of all things you 
must avoid by words or actions to give offence, or to 
betray a disposition to quarrel. A quarrelsome officer 
is the greatest nuisance, and ought instantly to be 
hunted out of the army ; for a man of true spirit will 
reserve the display of his courage for the enemy.'' 
• In a large army, many a gallant action is per- 
ormed, and many instances of individual courage and 
daring are shown, which never come to the knowledge 
of a commanding officer ; and perhaps there were few 
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regiments in the service where more of these daily 
occurred than in the Rifle Brigade. In none, perhaps, 
did a better feeling exist between the officers and men, 
and which probably contributed much to the uniform 
success of this gallant corps ; for while the strictest 
military discipline prevailed, kindness and considera- 
tion on the one hand, were met by the most respect- 
ful, and, in many cases, devoted affection on the 
other. When not actually engaged with the elaemy, 
and when the weather permitted, the officers were in 
the habit of joining the men in all kinds of athletic 
exercises, and the names of Crampton, Uniacke, and 
Johnstone will be as well remembered, as the active 
promoters of cricket, foot-ball, rackets, leaping, run- 
ning, and casting the stone, as they are for their gal- 
lantry in the field. These amusements, together with 
hunting and coursing (in which the subsequently 
weU-known hero of Aliwal took a forward part), 
helped to soften " the rugged features of war /' while 
under their matchless commander. Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard, whose talents as an officer were equalled by his 
high and gentleman-like bearing as a man, the most 
perfect unanimity and good fellowship prevailed. It 
was enough for him to express a wish, where others 
would issue a command ; and, to the credit of the 
regiment it may be said, that through the whole 

I 3 
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course of the war they nev^ failed in effecting the 
orders of their commander^ and were never surprised 
on piquet. 

On the 3rd of Aprils 1811, the Light Division^ in 
consequence of the ignorance of the gnides> were 
brought unexpectedly in face of fieynier's rear-guard 
of 16)000 men before Sabugal. These they repulsed 
with great gallantry before the third and first divi- 
sions could join in the action, as had been intended 
by the Duke. In this affair the 43rd particularly 
distinguished themselves, having tak^i two guns and 
a howitzer, for which the enemy fought hard, literally 
" to save their bacon,^^ the gun-carriages being thickly 
hung with flitches and hams plundered from the poor 
Portuguese. While the Eifles were driving a line of the 
cnem/s skirmishers before them, tlirough a beautiful 
diestnut wood, and a private, of the name of Finn, 
was taking aim at a Erenchman, a hare started from 
under cover of the ferns with which the ground was 
covered, the rifle was quickly brought round, and the 
hare dropped. The officer to whose company the 
man belonged, good-naturedly called him to account 
for letting the Frenchman escape. " Ah, your honour,'^ 
said he, " we can kill a Frenchman any day, but it 
is not always we can bag a hare for your supper," 
Soon after this, at Fuentes d'Honore, the French had 
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been driven out of a wood, and were observing rather a 
more respectful distance than Riflemen are accustomed 
to fire at. This man and his comrade were observed 
to leave the lines, and walk towards the enemy's out- 
post. An officer, who saw them, pointed them out to 
the seijeant, suspecting some desertion. '* Oh no, sir," 
was the answer, " it is only for a little amusement f 
and he then watched them go to the banks of the 
stream which divided the parties, and after kneeUng 
down to quench their thirst (for it was a sultry day 
towards the end of May), took a deliberate aim, which 
evidently told on the opposite side; then held up 
their caps on their rifles to receive the fire in return, 
and afterwards walk quietly back to their companions. 
The coolness of the men in action, and thrir appsu^ent 
indiffi^ence to anything like danger, I have often 
heard spoken of by their officers, and it was no won- 
der, with such materials as then constituted the 
British Army, that such victories shoidd have been 
gained against such superior numbers; <jie feeling 
seemed to be, that each man had but to do his 
duty, in perfect confidence that all that skill and fore- 
thought, on the part of their leader, could effect, 
would not be wanting to ensure success. 

On the 2Hth of September the Light Division en- 
camped on the beautiful ground near Scoita. The 
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chestnat-trees here were of a magnificent size. One 
day a battalion of the Gnards were oomjdetely shelt»«d 
under their widely-spreading branches, dmiiig one of 
the heavy storms of rain which fall in this conntiy in 
the autumn ; and on another occasion a party of six 
or seven officers^ with their servants, found ample 
aoooromodation in the hollow trunk of one of them, 
which made an excellent dining-room. 

The general appearance of Portugal is sandy and 
roekyj but abounding with fine woods ; and there are 
in many parts spots of exquisite beauty, such as 
Cintra, with its golden groves, the valley of the Mon- 
dego, Portalegre, &c. Few had better opportuni- 
ties than the Light Division (who, in the course of 
their campaign, traversed the country three times from 
north to south) of judging of the desolate scene a 
country presents through which an enemy is retreat- 
ing ; and the track of the French through Portugal 
was marked with every species of wanton cruelty and 
devastation. 

The olive-trees, which form the principal wealth of 
the lower orders of the Portuguese (for, on marrying 
a daughter, the farmer will give so many of these trees 
as her dowry), used to be cut down; the wells were 
poisoned; dead bodies frequently were placed in the 
closets of the houses in such a way as to fall forwacrd 
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on the doors being opened ; the cattle would be ham- 
strung; and it was no uncommon sight to find the 
mutilated body of a priest by the road-side, often with 
his tongue cut out. 

After some marching and counter-marching, and 
again crossing the Aguada, a company of the Rifles 
were detached to a farm in advance of Attalia, close 
to Ciudad Eodrigo, by which the supphes of pro- 
visions were brought in from Salamanca, and the 
piquet posted here found it quite expedient to help 
themselves before forwarding them to head- quarters. 
Sometimes there was enough for both, but it not un- 
frequently happened that the lion^s share left very 
little for the others. The quarter-master wrote to the 
officer, requiring all to be sent in ; to which the latter 
returned a very polite answer, couched, by the help of 
a dictionary, in such abstruse terms as quite puzzled 
the worthy functionary, who, rather than expose his 
ignorance by showing the note to the commanding- 
officer, took no further notice of the toll that used to 
be levied at the farm of Framora. Deer and wild- . 
boar abounded in the neighbouring woods, and made 
din agreeable variety in the not overstocked larders of 
the campaigners. The commissariat had much dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with the Light Division ; and 
I have often heard the officers say the men were 
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their beet fiwrrejon, for hardlj were Umbj in actioD 
ten minates before biacuit tnd brandfy the ^oQ of 
some conqaered Frenchman, were actre to be Imiiigfat 

them. 

On the 20th of December the Light Diviskm were 
reviewed by the duke, on the pUiin between Gninaldo 
and Albadon, preparatory to the inTcatment of CSndad 
Bodrigo. The weather was tremendous, and the 
troops used to return at night to their cantonmenta at 
Quiiialdo with sleet and rain driving in their &oea, 
and frequently obh'ged to break the ice before they 
could cross the river. The division, having croaaed 
the Aguada, assembled at the convent of Caridi^ and 
at nightfall that evening two companies of the 52nd 
and two of the Rifles carried a fort hjzcaup-de-main, 
each company attacking a face of the square redoubt. 
The front ranks jumped into the ditch, and the rear 
ranks from their shoulders into the wc»rks, taking all 
the garrison prisoners."^ One officer and a few men 
only were lost on this occasion ; and during the night 
the fort was converted into a breaching battery, which 
greatly facilitated the operations of the si^e. Of 
course, I attempt no description of these scenes, but 
merely endeavour to repeat the conversations of those 

* This is one of the. many snccessful exploits achieved by that dis- 
tinguished officer. Lord Seaton, of the 52Qd. 
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who were actors in them^ assisted by a few rough 
notes taken at the time ; though the many able and 
interesting accounts of the War which have been pub<» 
lished render even this much superfluous^ 

A few minutes before the engagement began^ two 
young Bifiemen were talking together in front of the 
trenches. '^ Look theie," said one of them to his 
companion^ pqinting up to the walls bristling with 
cannon above their heads, " what would our mothers 
say';* (they were both widows^ sons) " if they saw what 
was preparing for us?^' "Far better they should 
not^^^ rej^ed his friend ; " but what an extravagant 
feUow you are to have put on that beautiful new 
pelisse for such a night as this." " Oh !" answered 
the other, laughing, '' I shall be all the better worth 
taking." Within half an hour their regiment had 
gained the ramparts by the small breach, and the first 
speaker was detached with his company to take the 
enemy in flank, who were opposing iJie advance of the 
^jiird division. A mine was sprung, and, amid two 
or three hundred of the enemy, the gallant General 
M'Kinnon and thk young officer were blown up. 

Captain Uniacke was particularly bdoved in his 
own company^ and his pay-sergesmt, who was after- 
wards quarter-master in the regiment, was determined 
he should be buried in consecrated ground. The 
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^nnish priests refased^ because he was a heretic; 
but poor Fairfoot insisted on his being an Irishman^ 
which to them was equivalent with being a Eomanist^ 
and permission was given. ^' I chose out/' he after- 
wards 88^d^ .in telling the story^ " the finest tree in the 
churchyard of Galleagos^ and there I laid his head/' 
Many a soldier who fell that night had nothing to 
mark his sepulture. 

No language can describe the scenes which passed 
this night in the devoted city^ notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of General Ficton and Colonel Bar- 
nard, aided by the officers, to check the excesses of 
the soldiery. 

" Wliat rein can hold licentions wickedness, 
'When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 
As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore." 

Dreary was the scene which the next morning's sun 
rose upon. The blackened and smoking ruins of the 
still burning town; houses whose inhabitants had 
either perished or were fled ; homeless creatures wan- 
dering about, some stupefied, some distracted ; broken 
gun-carriages, scattered arms, and masses of the yet 
unburied dead; and all this, mixed sometimes with 
wild shouts and the drunken laughter of the plun- 
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dering soldier, makes the day after a battle one of the 
most fearful to look back to. 

" The pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war" 

are gone ; and death and destruction, in their most 
appalUng forms, alone remain. 

At the top of the great breach of Ciudad Eodrigo, 
thickly strewn l^ith the dead of the "fighting third*' 
division, lay side by side Captain Hardyman and 
Lieutenant Pearse, of the grenadier company of the 
45th. They were two of the handsomest men in the 
army; were great friends, and universal favourites; 
and " in their death they were not divided." 

On returning to their old quarters at Guinaldo, the 
Light Division were met by the 5th, who were sent to 
occupy the fallen town. They opened out right and left, 
presenting arms, and playing the 'British Grenadiers,' 
in compliment to those who had been more fortunate 
than themselves in being engaged. Nothing could 
present a greater contrast than the appearance of the 
two divisions at this time as seen &om a little dis- 
tance ; the soldiers of the former having tied up their 
uniforms, which they slung to their rifles, while they 
had dressed themselves out in every variety of cos- 
tume taken from the plundered city, and which were 
speedily disposed of at Guinaldo, where a regular fair 
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Rccv«»r from Hut bogae of Ae msf^ mad t&a 
bur soathwanL Gommeiiced dieir mattA AzaoA a 
IuIIt and intereatbur ooontrT. coiitauiuur manr tow 
and TiIlMes (leaving the iuTitids at CBstdlo Sknoo), 
to BadajoZy whicb tbej readied oa the ITth €d MatA, 
the bands plajbig ' Sc Pitiick's daj m the mandagf 
and there are few who are luc MBOiIe of the uu^mn^ 
effect of national moaic on such an oecaskm. 

The officer who wm left bi diazge of the deladi- 
ment at Caetello Branco, had the good foitiiiie to get 
one who was obliged to ranain on aoeoimt of heallh 
to take his place^ and from anung the inrdids a 
hundred and twentj-fire imTnediaidr Yofamleered to 
accompany him, and thej soon joined the U^ 
Division, who, with the 3rd and 4th, were in the 
trenches before Badajoz. On the morning of the 
20th, an enfilading party opened with twenty gons 
and eight howitzers, and at nine in the evening Fort 
Piccarina was stormed and carried by the covering 
party. Daring the 21st the Bifles were much em- 
ployed in the trenches; one party was ordered to 
fire into the enem/s embrasores, and succeeded in 
silencing several guns (gabions having been placed in 
the embrasures). On the 29tb and 30th a breaching 
battery of eight guns opened on the town, and was 
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nearly silenced by the castle; the next day another 
battery of twelve, and one of six gons, opened with 
effect, and the Engineers blew up the dam-head of the 
Guadiana, on which the town stands,-*^ but withoat 
letting off the vater. On the 6th of April the order 
was given to storm that night, but it was counter- 
manded, and it was not till the following day that the 
divisions moved on to the assacdt. The 3rd division 
escaladed the castle, which General Picton succeeded 
in possessing himself of. The 4th and Light Divi* 
sions were severely cut up, and could never have 
gained the ramparts had not the breaches been turned 
by the Srd, who got in at the castle, and the 5th, who 
escaladed at the Pardeleros Gate, under the command 
of General Walker, who was severely wounded. The 
attack commenced at ten at night, and lasted till two 
in the morning, during which time the Light and 
4th Divisions, though subjected to one of the hottest 
fires ever sustained, did not cease in their gallant, 
but ineffectual attacks upon the breaches, defended 
by chevaux de frise of sharpened sword-blades and 
every other offensive device that Philippon's ingenuity 
could invent. The loss of the Light Division on 
this occasion, between killed and wounded, was 976 
men, 70 officers, and 2 volunteers. 

* (yty more properly, the Rivillas, which id a small branch of the 
Goadiana. 
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?:r m hm lod szshjD Bftd^^oa was a prey to all 
±a£ :Iie T-rsr lasaaaiwi ci naai coald make it ; a sort 
jf puititfgicnTTirn. kdl uu* detaOs of wliich the mind 
uns T:?ii aekenmg oceror. The wounded were 
j^ ::i :le 'lORTLtuI :»IC5 till the third day. and were 
^ajes. :uJLfz. jrcc ^ town, where they received the 
zr^aresc IcziizLesB from some poor nuns^ who^ in the 
gecer^ wrvck of socbl life, had been driven out of 
their cciivexii5« and had taken up their temporary 
abooe in a deserted hoose, devodng themselves to the 
care o? ihe sick and the dying. Balloek-carts were 
prepare to convey those who were able to bear it to 
Elvas, preparatory to embarkation for England ; and 
aa the " Recollections'* I am very imperfectly depict- 
ing are those of one of this party, I most for a time 
leave the battle-field of Spain, and follow the wounded 
on their homeward march. 

The country from Badajoz to Elvas is, for the most 
part, flat, but rich and beautifully wooded ; the roads 
were fortunately good, but to every jolt of the spring 
waggons, the wounded limbs they conveyed were 
acui(^ly sensitive, and the change, therefore, was most 
wclcoiiK* at Abrantes, where boats were provided for 
ihrir n^c(»ption. The banks of the Tagus are steeper 
iind nnich more diversified than those of the Rhine, 
Iml, liko ihoni, in many parts are covered with vine- 
jiu'tlw nnil olivo-grounds, sloping down to the water's 
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edge. The boats, with their long picturesque latteen 
sails, as white as snow, were sufficiently commodious ; 
and I have often heard described the luxury of sitting 
on the gunwale, with a broken leg in the water, 
eating delicious oranges; — ^luxury dearly purctased 
at the expense of much previous suffering. During 
three days the. boats glided down the beautiful stream, 
and after passing the castle and village of Pinneta, 
entered the lovely valley of Taneas, the subject of 
many a pencil. The strong position of Santarem, 
long the head quarters of the French army, was on 
the right bank, and the large towns of Jellada, Salva- 
terra, and Villa Franca were successively passed, till 
they reached Alaudra, on the right of the lines of 
Torres Yedras. At Lisbon the boats were changed, 
and the little fleet arrived at Belem as the ships in 
the river were firing a feu de joie in honour of the 
birthday of Ferdinand VII. That of our own king, 
on the 4th of June, was still more observed; the day 
was brilliant, there was not a curl on the water, and 
the report of the salvos of artillery from the ships 
and forts, the former decked out in all their colours, 
was very fine. On the 16th the Blue Peter was 
hoisted, and on the 18th the fieet, consisting of forty- 
eight sail, and under the convoy of a sloop of war, 
stood out to sea. 
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The following letters from Judge Day (the first 
dated June Idth) show the feeling in England at this 
time about the operations carrying on in the Penin- 
8ula» as well as' his own clear views as to the probable 
result. 

''I received your letter of the 23rd April with 
great pleasure and many thanks. It gives a clear 
and interesting detail of your army^ its situation and 
prospects, and proves that you do not look super- 
ficially at the great and awful drama acting before you, 
but view it as you ought, with a soldier's eye. You 
have had, indeed, a very long, and to us unacoount- 
able, interval of relaxation and rest. At a time when 
such heavy drafts have been made from the French 
army, and so considerable an accession of numbers 
and strength from the Spaniards to the Allied army, 
why we should have rested upon our arms through 
the whole winter and spring, and never interrupted 
for such a length of time the slumbers and repose 
of the enemy, I say, to us at a distance from the 
scene, is unaccountable. I trust your next will give 
us the comfort of some active and briUiant operations. 
The illustrious Wellington will add fresh laurels to 
his brows before he closes this campaign. I consider 
him a combination of the two great rival generals of 
old — of Hannibal and Fabius, — ^knowing alike when 
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to attack and when to retreat^ and alike yictorions 
in both. It is, however, unfortunate for the poor 
gentleman that he has not some of us wiseacres at 
his elbow to advise and guide him ; some of our sage 
politicians or feather-bed soldiers, who are very brave 
over the battle on paper, and know a thousand times 
better than you blockheads on the spot what course 
ought to be taken. For instance, had I the command of 
the army, I should propose instantly to cross the Tonnes 
(shouting ' Hurrah^ as I passed the glorious plains of 
Salamanca) and the Douro, and breakfast at YalladoUd 
upon some 8 or 10,000 of the Invincibles, make a 
luncheon of the garrison at Burgos, or mask it, and 
march on through Fittorid^ (catching fresh courage 
from the name), and dine at Bayonne ; push on after 
dinner, before nightfall, for Bordeaux, and take my 
evening's claret with Barton and Johnson, and the 
other honest fellows there, at the fountain-head. But 
I think seriously, if the Spaniards were true to them- 
selves, and seconded, sincerely and ardently, 'the 
great lord,' as they rightly enough caU him, I am 
sufficiently sanguine to hope he could not only drive 
the 'grand nation' and their invincible army Uke 
sheep out of the Peninsula before him, but would 

* The battle of Vittoria was gained just one week after this was 
wntteB. 
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before the end of the campaign erect the standard of 
insurrection in France. Meantime, in the north, 
things are going retrograde. The Allies have lost a 
great deal of ground, but they have fought with 
infinite gallantry and skill ; retreated with all the 
regularity of a field-day after every action, without 
even losing a gun or a pair of colours ; killed, it is 
believed, many more than they have lost, are falling 
back upon their resources, and drawing the enemy 
from his ; and, I trust, will shortly turn back upon 
him, and force him to retrace his steps across the 
Elbe, and even the Rhine. This, I do not dfeipair, 
would be the final issue of the campaign, though the 
Crown Prince and Austria took no part; but the 
Crown Prince surely cannot prove so steeped in 
duplicity, so thorough a double dealer, as not to take 
an active part with us in the rear of the French army, 
after, all the money he has had from us — after throw- 
ing away the scabbard, it would seem, with Buona- 
parte ! In that case the latter, placed between two, 
fires, must retreat precipitately and with infinite 
disaster. But if Austria joined the cause in which 
she, as well as the rest of Europe, has so deep an 
interest ; were she to interpose her army from Bohe- 
mia, Buonaparte's retreat would become impracticable, 
and he must capitulate. The latter course of events. 
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perhaps, it would be too much to expect, but I repeat 
my confident hope, at all events, of a successful issue 
to the campaign/' 

Before a year had elapsed, the wounded heroes of 
Eodrigo and Badajoz were again on their way to rejoin 
their comrades in the Peninsula.^ The army were 
now in their winter quarters, along the line of the 
Aguada, which was crossed about the middle of May 
by the whole of the forces, and they continued 
marching in the highest spirits and the most perfect 
order after the enemy, who were retiring before them 
over nearly 200 miles of country, till on the 18th of 
June they came up with them at St. Milan, and then 
gave them a foretaste of what they were to receive 

* On passing throngh the head-quarters of the army at Freneda, 
one of « these officers was invited by the Duke to join the hunt for 
which he was preparing, and, being well mounted, he gladly availed 
himself of the honour. The day was beautiful, but the ground very 
wet. The hounds soon found, and went off at a rapid pace, through 
an extensive ploughed field, when the Duke, on his celebrated 
" Copenhagen,'* and the young Rifleman, whose horse was in good 
condition (though after a sixteen days' march), were soon separated 
from the rest of the field. This gave the subaltern an opportunity 
of admiring the bold riding of his chief, who neither swerved to the 
right nor left, but took every wall in his way. The fox, followed by 
three couple of hounds, was often in view, but just as they were 
looking upon his death as certain, he took to ground, under a rock, 
from whence the Duke, with his long hunting-whip and a terrier 
dog, tried ineffectually to dislodge him. 
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on a more extended scale at Yittoria« It was here, 
in conseqnence of Sir Andrew Barnard's beautifal 
mancBUvring on the enem/s flank, that a Erench 
division was surprised, and one of their brigades 
made prisoners. On the morning of the 21st the 
long-deferred hopes of the army were gratified by 
seeing the forces of Joseph Buonaparte drawn oat in 
order of battle on the plain, and covering the heights 
by which the town is protected. Lords Hill and 
Lynedoch commenced the attack on the flanks of the 
enemy; and when the Duke's eagle eye perceived 
that their centre was considerably weakened by the 
numerous detachments that had been sent to support 
their wings, he ordered on the 3rd, 4th, and light 
Divisions, which carried all before them ; and though 
the French frequently halted and showed fight, giving 
much trouble and more fatigue, the pursuit was not 
abandoned till near eight o'clock that evening. One 
hundred and fifty guns were taken, and all their 
commissariat, luggage, and stores, as well as the pay 
for the troops, which had not been given out, fell 
into the hands of the British. Had our cavalry been 
up, it is supposed the enemy would have been 
annihilated, so great was the confusion and dismay 
amongst them towards the end of the day. Lord 
Lynedoch's movement cut them off from the road to 
Bayonne ; and the one they were obliged to take to 
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Pampduna^ (and before reaching which their last gon 
was taken^) was most unfavourable for the transpost 
of artillery. I cannot help quoting the following 
vivid description of this scene from ' The Bivouac/ 

"The sun was setting, and his last rays fell on a 
magnificent spectacle: red masses of infantry were 
seen advancing steadily across the plain, the Horse 
Artillery at a gallop to the front, to open its fire on 
the fugitives, the Hussar Brigade charging by the 
Camino Eeal, while the 2nd Division, having over- 
come every obstacle and driven the enemy from its 
post, was extending over the heights upon the right 
in line, its arms and appointments flashing gloriously 
in the fading sunshine of departing day/' 

The situation of Yittoria is beautiful, on a rising 
ground, in a fine plain, the river Zadorra describing 
a graceful curve on the left, and surrounded by a line 
of hills. The name is said to have been given from 
having been the scene of some victory in the early 
history of Spain ; it has mqre than once been the 
theatre of British prowess, for it was within sight 
of the town that the Black Prince, at the battle of 
Najara, triumphed over th^ forces of Du Guesclin. 

Nothing could be more masterly than the way in 
which the guns attached to the Light Division were 
transported across the plain, under the command of 

k2, 
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Captains Boss and McDonald ; the ground being com- 
pletely intersected with ditches, the officers and gun- 
ners would descend into them, and, when the drivers 
urged on their horses to a gallop, literally putting 
their shoulders to the wheel, would raise them over 
with the greatest dexterity. The first gun that was 
taken that day from the enemy, was by an officer 
of the Bifles, assisted by two privates and a Portu- 
guese corporal. While his company were engaged 
with some cavalry who threatened the right flank, he 
saw that the French artillery, who were placed on a 
hill, and enfilading our line, were commencing a 
retreat, and, calculating on reaching the road before 
them, he called on the men to follow him, and sprang 
forward. Five guns passed, but the men, not being 
in such light marching order, had not been able to 
keep up with him ; in despair he threw himself upon 
the leading horses of the sixth and checked them : the 
driver took aim and the shot passed through his cap, 
but in a moment he dismounted him, and called to 
the men behind to fire ; they did so, one of the horses 
fell, which efifectually stopped the gun, and the rest 
having by this time come up, the traces were cut, and 
the three drivers and four gunners were made prisoners. 
The officer mounted one of the horses, a powerful 
animal, which, with some difficulty, he prevented 
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from carrying him, w>lens volens, into the ranks of 
the enemy, who were posted behind the walls of a 
churchyard. 

There was no time for pitching tents this night, 
and after the last shots had been fired, the wearied 
companies lay down in a large furze-brake. Lucky 
it was for those who did so, that some, from pain, 
fatigue, and over-excitement, could not sleep, for the 
furze having been by some accident set on fire, the 
flames spread with such rapidity, that but for their 
exertions many lives would have been lost; the 
armourer-serjeant of the Eifles was so overcome with 
sleep and wine, that he was only saved by his comrades 
dragging him by the legs to windward of the burning 
bushes ; and, in running through the thicket, one 
officer found a soldier of his company counting gold 
doubloons into his wife's lap, quite unconscious of 
the approaching danger. 

The following day the 1st and 3rd battalions of 
the Eifle Brigade and Boss's guns were sent in pursuit 
of the fugitives, which they continued till they were 
under cover of the walls of Pampeluna, having done 
them as much injury as they could notwithstanding 
the hindrances thrown in their way by the pouring 
rain, the broken bridges over ewollen streams, and the 
blazing villages through which they had to follow them. 
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Out of maBT instaiioes of individiial daring, it is 
hazd to sdecfc cfoe, bat from its smgolanty the fdlow- 
ing maj be worth mentifMiiiig. As the Bifles were 
dririiig a hue of akmnisheis over aphun, a young 
Ueotenanty of the name of Hamilton, being as nsnal 
to ihe front, wasperGeired by a French cavahy officer, 
who rode at him, frnqring he would be made an easy 
piisoner. Instead of waiting, Hanutton ran fnrward 
to the rencontre, bat the Frenchman, when on the 
point of dosing, wheeled round, patting his horse to 
a gaUop, and was followed by his adversary nearly at 
the same pace (he was about the fleetest ranner in the 
army), tiU they readied the edge of a steep difi^ which 
on that side abruptly terminated the plain« In a 
moment the Frenchman was off his horse and sUding 
down the precipice with more haste than dignity; in 
another moment Hamilton was in the saddle ; having 
gained, not only a horse by this adventure, but having 
the luck to find the holsters full of gold; it might 
have been better for the original possessor had they 
contained pistols instead of pistol on this occasion. 

The page of history furnishes many instances of 
battles gained with a great disproportion of numbers. 
Those of Marathon and Pfaarsalia in remote times, of 
Creasy and Agincourt in more modem, will occnr to 
the recollection of every one ; but there are few, if any. 
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where the straggle eontinaed for so long^ and was atr 
tended with such uniform success, asr by our army in 
the Peninsula, from the opening of the campaign at 
Boliga, in 1808, to the gl(Mious finale at Waterloo, 
in 1815. The French officers who were made pri- 
soners at Yittoria very frankly confessed that their men 
were completely demoralises \ that they had been so 
long accustomed to defeat, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty they were made to face the British; and yet 
I have heard our officers speak in the highest terms 
of the French bravery as a nation, of their cheerful 

endurance of hunger and fatigue, and their exceUent 

• 

marching. The officers of the Light Division, more 
than any others, had an opportunity of judgmg of the 
spirit of honhommie and courtesy for which they are 
remarkable. Whenever the piquets were sufficiently 
near, the officers of both armies scarcely ever failed to 
meet; civilities were interchanged, and often enough 
a glass of eau de vie was drunk to the health of the 
fair daughters of France and of England. The Frencli 
on these occasions would frequently regret that, in- 
stead of being at war with each other, two such nations 
should not unite to make common cause against the 
rest of Europe. 

This reminds me of a little circumstance which 
happened in Portugal, when, after being in pursuit 
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all dsLj, a company of the Bifles came ap towards 
evening with some of the enemy. The captain of the 
party advanced with a white handkerchief on his 
sword^ and the order was immediately given to cease 
firing. He said^ that^ after fighting firom day-break, 
he and his men wonld be glad of a little rest, and 
proposed a truce until morning, to which the English 
officer readily assented, and invited him and his two 
subalterns to share their scanty rations of salt-beef, 
a little cheese, and some rum. The invitation was 
gladly accepted, and, after dining very sociably to- 
gether, each party retired to their respective piquets. 
The next morning came the order to advance, and the 
pursuit was continued. 

About three months after this, one of the English 
officers, being on piquet on the Dos Casas, close to 
Fuentes d'Onore, saw an officer, who was lame of one 
leg, coming towards him from the enem/s lines, who, 
on a nearer approach, hailed him as an acquaintance. 
" Est-ce que vous ne me reconnaissez pas ?" said he, 
and then proceeded to remind him he had been one of 
the party at Eedinia. '^ One of your men,^' he added, 
" wounded me the next morning ; mais n'importe, void 
la croix de la legion d*honneur" He then went on 
to say that his object in coming down now was not 
from mere curiosity; that having heard the English 
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were badly off for provisions (which, par parefitkese, 
was true enough), he came to offer him a supply of 
bread, meat, and wine, which would be brought to a 
certain place that evening. Of course, no soldier will 
expose "the poverty of the land,'' even to a generous 
foe, so the proposal was declined, with many thanks, 
and an offer, on the part of the British officer, of 
different luxuries, which, though he was far from pos- 
sessing at the moment, he knew the kindness of 
Colonel Barnard or Baron Alten would enable him 
to supply had they been accepted. 

But to return to the Bifle Brigade, who, after 
much marching and countermarching in the passes 
and over the mountains of the Pyrenees, were allowed 
a fortnight's rest at the pretty town of St. Estevan, 
in a beautiful valley of the same name. During 
the halt here, the rain came down in such torrents 
as are only seen in mountainous districts; but 
the kindness and hospitality of the inhabitants more 
than made up for so unfavourable a specimen of the 
weather^ In breaking up from their comfortable can- 
tonments, they next advanced towards the Bidassao, 
On the march, the Duke told Sir Andrew Barnard 
that if they could move on two or three miles farther, 
they would fall in with the French at the bridge of 
Zanci. The overpowering heat of the day (28th of 
July) and the unusual length of the march obliged 

K 3 
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the rest of the army to halt; bat the battalion 
answered their leader's appeal^ and^ moving on^ soon 
broke across the bridge^ separating one Erench 
brigade from another; the one in the rear were 
made prisoners; and snch was the enthnsiasm of the 
men^ that even those who (from being foot-sore) 
were left under charge of an officer in the rear^ ad- 
vanced so rapidly^ that descending the wood they 
crossed the river and attacked the Prench column be- 
hind^ at the same time that the leading company were 
" amusing " them in front ! All the baggage fell into 
the hands of the Light Division^ and some useful 
maps and books were not the least valuable part of 
the spoil. After a wild bivouac that night, they moved 
forward next day to the plains before Vera, where 
they remained for some time, and were able, not 
only to recruit themselves, but to attend to the poor 
horses, who were by this time lamentably out of 
condition; many of them suffering from galled 
backs, &c. 

News from the " far west '' cheered our army while 
here ; the last despatches from England bringing the 
account of the capture of the Chesapeake by the 
Shannon, under the gallant Brooke. The following 
extract, from the letters before quoted, will give an 
idea of what was going on in other parts of the Con- 
tinent at this period : — 
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^' I have received, with the greatest satisfaction and 
delight, your three letters giving an account of the 
brilliant victories of San Milan, Vittoria, and the Py- 
renees. They were the most interesting details I have 
anywhere seen of victories which have elevated the 
fame of the British army beyond any other in the 
world, and have advanced your commander even be- 
yond his own glory. We are going to erect a splen- 
did monument to him in this city (Dublin) ; above 
£10,000 is already subscribed among us. But really 
it is to be lamented, and if I might venture to criti- 
cize any part of his conduct, I should say it was very 
reprehensible, that he should expose his person in the 
way he does in every action, for in his life the fate of 
Europe and of the civilized world is deeply involved. 
Sir John Hope succeeds the noble Graham in com- 
mand, and is a brave and intelligent officer. You 
give me credit for my powers of vaticination, and cer- 
tainly, as far as you have gone, you must allow my 
prophecy has been correct; but I doubt whether I 
must not balance between two lines for your future 
operations, — whether I shall send you to sup, as I 
intended, with our friends at Bordeaux, where you 
would be sure of what we Paddies Uke, a bottle of 
good claret and a cordial welcome, or whether Toulon 
would not be still more eligible. The former line 
would carry you along the coast, where you would be 
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attended by transpcnrts, aad so on to La Yend^, where 
you would be received with rapture^ and might head 
a formidable insurrection; the latter would conduct 
you to the fleet. That one or the other of these 
objects will be accomplished^ I venture to stake my 
prophetic credit upon. The successes in Germany are 
most exhilarating. The tyrant seems almost hemmed 
in, and his personal escape very doubtful ; the Crown 
Prince pressing upon Dresden to the northward, 
Blticher reinforced by Bensingen's 80,000 to the 
eastward, the Austrian grand army to the southward, 
and no way for him to get off save to the westward, 
by Prankfort, or some of the towns on the Bhine, and 
this cannot be accomplished for his army, unless by 
what I think is very unlikely, a sanguinary and deci- 
sive victory. In Italy, too, the successes are consi- 
derable, and the prospects flattering. All this pro- 
mises at least a speedy peace upon the terms of Buo- 
naparte falling within the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, or possibly a revolution, and the extinction 
of this scourge of the human race.^' 

After driving the French columns through the dif- 
ferent passes of the Pyrenees, the Duke determined 
on dispossessing them from the tops of the mountains, 
many of which they occupied in force ; and it fell to 
the lot of the 1st and 3rd battalions of the Rifle Bri- 
gade to dislodge them from a high conical hill covered 
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with tall ferns, at that time dripping with wet, so 
that the men and officers, in climbing up the long 
ascent (so steep in some places that they were obliged 
to use their hands), were thoroughly drenched from 
head to foot. However, the skirmishers kept a go©d 
Une, having companies in close order supporting, and 
stTcceeded in reaching the plateau on the summit, 
occupied by the enemy, who at the same time were 
charged by the skirmishers of the 1st and 3rd batta- 
lions, who made their way up on the other side. The 
French jBre was incessant; but the casualties were 
comparatively few, as the shots only told on the heads 
or on the knees of the assailants, from their peculiar 
position while climbing the long ascent. Scarcely was 
the hill gained, — ^known ever afterwards as " Colonel 
Barnard's Hill,'' — than they witnessed a brilliant 
charge, executed by the 36th regiment, on an oppo- 
site eminence, from which they were equally success- 
ftd in expelling the French. 

Having now returned to their old encampment be- 
tween the Bidassao and Lasacca, some of the officers 
obtained leave of absence for a few days, in order to 
witness the storming of St. Sebastian. The country 
along the banks of the river is mountainous and very 
picturesque, and before reaching the fortress the view 
opened on widely spreading orchards, the trees of 
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which were bending under the weight of the most 
tempting-looking fruit. On arriving^ they found the 
army ready for the assault^ which took place at eleven 
A.M., on the 31st of August^ under a brilliant sun. 
The fighting on both sides was tremendous, and it 
would have been impossible for the troops to get in 
but for the singularly well-directed fire of our artil- 
lery from the -surrounding hills and batteries. The 
shots appeared to strike but a few yards over the heads 
of the advancing columns, slaughtering the enemy, 
and destroying their defences along the ramparts; 
and, notwithstanding their gallani^y and skill, the 
town was carried, and, soon after, the castle. The 
young officer whom I mentioned before as having 
taken the Frenchman's horse, was shot through the 
head and in two or three parts of the body, and was 
brought from the top of the breach by a friend, appa- 
rently in a hopeless state, from the severe nature of 
his wounds ; but he was living a few years since (and 
may be stUl) in the north of Ireland. It was here 
that Sir Bichard Fletcher, who commanded the En- 
gineers, received his death wound, while directing a 
battery of sixty-four pounders, brought from the fri- 
gate which co-operated in the siege. The shot went 
through his head, and he fell without a groan, uni- 
versally regretted by the army, as well as by his own 
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branch of the profession ; for to great military skill 
and bravery he united the most pleasing and -gentle- 
man*like bearing. 

On returning to the camp the following night, in a 
tremendous storm, the amateur spectators of the fall 
of St. Sebastian were indebted to the sagacity of their 
horses for their safe arrival there, for, besides being 
quite ignorant of the road, the perfect darkness of the 
night was only broken by vivid flashes of Ughtning, 
which served to show them the dangerous paths (fre- 
quently at the very verge of a precipice) which the 
surefooted animals were treading. During this storm, 
the French, who were coming to the support of St. 
Sebastian, hearing of the fall of the place, endeavoured 
to regain their own side of the Bidassao, by forcing 
the piquets of the 2nd Bifles, at the bridge. With 
overpowering numbers they effected their retreat, but 
not without severe loss ; for besides those that were 
killed, many were drowned in the torrent. The two 
companies of the Eifles each lost their captain. 

On the 7th of October the army was in motion, 
and the Light Division were ordered to open the way 
into France, through the pass of Vera. The affair 
commenced by the 3rd battaUon of the Rifles taking 
a sugar-loaf hill which stood forward as if to defend 
the little town and entrance. The eyes of the whole 
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division were upon this little band^ and almost every 
officer could be distinguished leading on his men, 
and, under the command of Colonel Boss, rarely has 
a thing been done in neater style : though exposed to 
a severe fire, the Eiflemen never returned a shot until 
within a few yards of the summit, and then, one rush 
was sufficient to enable them to crown it. The mouth 
of the pass .being thus opened, the two brigades ad- 
vanced ; one to the left, the other to the right, of the 
winding and narrow road. In the attack on a star 
fort, the 2nd battalion suffered severely, losing six of 
their officers, but, with the assistance of the 52nd, who 
much distinguished themselves on the occasion, they 
bore down all opposition. The 1st battalion was 
even more fortunate on the right, for Colonel Bar- 
nard, by his flanking movement, drove the enemy 
from the strong position they had successively occu- 
pied, with little loss to his brigade ; and that evening 
afforded the long and ardently desired view into the 
rich plains of France, covered with towns and villages, 
interspersed with villas and vineyards, and clothed 
with flocks and herds. This fair land was soon to be 
made the theatre of war ; but, owing to the timely and 
judicious orders of the Duke of Wellington, and the 
superior discipline of his army, was free from those 
sufferings to which its soldiers, on a similar occasion, 
had subjected unhappy Portugal. 
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Before entering another country, it is only justice 
to that we are leaving to record, though with a feeble 
pen, some of the sentiments I have often heard ex- 
pressed by those whose long experience in it, under 
the most trying circumstances of war, gave them an 
opportunity of judging of the character of a people, 
whose sons they found honourable, generous, and hos- 
pitable, and whose daughters were alike virtuous and 
interesting. 

With the higher ranks of society, or with the in- 
habitants of towns, they came little in contact ; the 
duty of the Light Division generally placed them in 
the wild parts of the country, on the tops of moun- 
tains, in the passes, and watching the fords' of rivers. 
The features of this noble country are strongly marked : 
lofty sierras divide nearly all the provinces ; vast plains 
are succeeded by extensive woods ; and the scenery of 
some of the rivers, particularly that of the Ebro, ap- 
proaches almost to the sublime. I believe there are 
few who went through the campaign in Spain, who 
would not gladly return to visit, under happier cir- 
cumstances, those from whom they received so much 
genuine and unaffected kindness. 

The breaking up of the weather having rendered the 
roads impracticable for artillery, the Eifles were sent 
to occupy La Ehune, the highest peak of the Lower 
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Fjrenea, where ihey lemaiiied until the end of No- 
vember. Lnued » fhey^ were to hardships,^ their 
sofferingB here exoeeeded what ihq^ had previoiudj 
gone through. The rain fell in torrents, exoept whxai 
congealed by the cold into heary masses oi driving 
anow^ and it was with the greatest difficulty they pro. 
coted snfficient fad to cook tiieir scanty ntbns. 
Such was the severity of the weatfa^, that^ though the 
sentries were each allowed a blanket to wear over his 
great coat, few nights passed in which one would not 
be found firozen to death on his post; . and one night 
in particular, several horses perished firom the inten- 
sity of the cold. Meanwhile, the French, under Soult, 
were constructing two lines of forts and breast-works, 
to impede the entrance of our troops, availing them- 
selves of the advanced hill called Petite La Ehune, 
the natural strength of which they increased with their 
usual skill. 

On the morning of the 9th the welcome order was 
issued to advance the following day; and as they 
descended that horrible hill, I believe it was the 
determination of every man and officer rather to die 
on the plain than return to it, though Petite La Ehone, 
bristling with the enemy^s bayonets behind its rocks 
and walls, presented a formidable front to their 
approach. Long before day the regimenis of the 
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division took up their several posts, without any noise, 
close upon the enem/s lines ; and when it was suffi- 
ciently light to see their way, each advanced as ordered. 
The Eifles commenced by turning and attacking the 
right; the 43rd took them in front, and the 52nd 
on the left ; and so rapidly and effectually had " every 
man done his duty,'^ that in the course of a few 
minutes the three British regiments met amidst the 
French tents, which they had not even time to strike ! 
The 43rd suffered severely on this occasion, and lost 
some promising officers ; and to the Eifles the victory 
was not without it0 alloy, for it deprived them for a 
time of the preiience of their beloved commander. 
Sir Andrew Barnard, who, while changing the position 
of the brigade, to oblige a battery of the enemy, to 
whose fire they were exposed, to alter their range, 
received a ball through the chest, which lodged in the 
shoulder-bone; however, by the blessing of God, his 
recovery (aided by his own unruffled temper) was so 
c(nnplete, that he was ready again to lead them on 
at the battle of Toulouse. When the regiments re- 
formed, the division advanced in parallel lines, with 
the other columns, to the general attack, and in the 
course of the day succeeded in forcing those for- 
midable works, which had cost Soult, his army, and 
the peasants of the country, so much time and 
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trouble to construct. This day the army crossed 
the Nivelle. 

The Ch&teau d'Arcangues (which they made as 
strong as possible) was the next post occupied by the 
Bifles, and the 52nd and 43rd took up their quarters 
in a small church and village on the left. This 
advanced part of the line was the scene of daily 
skirmishes. On the 9th of December a cloud of 
French light troops occupied the brow of a hill, sepa- 
rated from the ch&teau by a very narrow valley, and, en- 
sconcing themselves in a number of small houses, and 
concealed by the inequality of the ground, maintained 
a sharp tirillade, which lasted from morning tiU 
night. The Rifles fought to disadvantage, as their 
position was overlooked, and they could not in turn 
attack the enemy, who were supported by columns 
posted to their rear, on a plateau which stretched 
towards Bayonne ; however, a sub-division, who occu- 
pied a small orchard, kept up a fire from behind the 
trees, and towards evening there was scarcely one 
which did not contain some of the enemy^s well- 
directed balls ; during this day the incessant roll of 
musketry on the left told that the 43rd and 52nd 
were not idle. From the difficulty of recruiting at 
home, six Spaniards were now added to every com- 
pany, and oh this and other occasions they evinced 
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great spirit and steadiness, proving that had they been 
well officered, they would have made excellent and 
efficient soldiers. 

On the 13th of this month Lord Hill gained a 
brilliant victory ovcf Soult, who attacked him with 
nearly his wliole army, though, owing to the impassable 
state of the Neive, from the recent heavy rains, his 
lordship was almost unsupported : it is a singular fact 
that about 1,500 French in this engagement lay 
hayonetted under the walls of that very town where 
the weapon was first invented. The victory under 
the walls of Bayonne terminated the brilliant cam- 
paign of 1813, — a campaign planned with combi- 
nation and judgment, and executed with energy 
and skill. 

When we consider the state of Europe at the time 
our small army first entered the Mondego, in 1808 ; 
when we remember that Portugal was humbled to the 
dust, that the warlike spirit of Spain was extin- 
guished, and that the lethargy of her government 
afforded no assistance to those who were combating 
in her cause; that the supplies from home were 
always scant and slow in arriving; may we not, 
with the deepest reverence and the most heart-felt 
gratitude, believe that "the God of battles'* blessed 
our arms, and that, under his Almighty will, the 
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illustiioos Wellington was the instrument for re- 
dressing the wrongs of nations and restoring peace 
to Europe ? 

The ev^its of 1814 and 16^ up to the glorious 
finale of Waterloo, require far more able delineation 
and a more extended space than the writer or her 
' Uttte book are capable of giving, and this brief and 
imperfect sketch will therefore conclude with one 
more quotation from the letters of Judge Day, dated 
December 10th, 1818. 

^'I long to hear of the full completion of my 
prophecy, and of his lordship's quaffing Cote Rotie at 
the fountain-head. Further than Bordeaux, my notion 
is, you will have no occasion to proceed : the Cor- 
sican's career is at an end, the battle of Leipsic sealed 
his fate ; and, still inspired by my prophetic spirit, 
I pronounce, without hesitation, that we shall soon 
see the Bourbons reinstated on the throne of their 
ancestors, a counter-revolution throughout Europe, 
and the old order of things fully restored. The 
Allies have already crossed the Bhine, on their way 
into France, signifying they will not treat for peace 
with Buonaparte; the Texel and Scheldt fleets are 
upon the point of declaring against him; all his 
veterans have perished or are prisoners ; his raw con- 
scripts, yoVi know, will not fight ; — ^then what is there 
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to impede the march of the 300,000 Allies to Paris ? 
Nothing but what I predict, a general insurrection 
through France in favour of the old family/^ 

June 1815 saw the fulfilment of this prediction, 
and Louis XVIII. reinstated, though but for a time, 
on the throne of his ancestors. 
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